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Let NATIONAL Supply You 
As Others Cannot 


But few concerns are in as favorable position 
to adequately cater to your wants as NA- 
TIONAL. Do you know what it means to 
deal with us? 





It means that you buy the finest Garage and 
Builders’ Hardware direct from the maker at 
factory prices, offer it to your trade at a lower 
and more attractive retail price, make more 
sales—and at greater profit. 











And that isn’t all. It means quick shipments 
as specified without substitution, and closer 
co-operation in advertising and selling them. 
Thousands of dealers have found it profitable 
to buy and sell the NATIONAL way, and the 
same opportunity is open to you. 




















Now’s the time to order your stock of screen 
hangers for the coming season. Order 
NATIONAL. Ask for the NATIONAL No. 
80—it latches automatically, is easy to apply, 
and prevents the screen from rattling. It’s an 
excellent screen hanger. 


Catalog portraying the full line sent on request 
to interested dealers. 


Write for a copy 
































When you buy from NATIONAL you 
buy direct at a saving and sell at in- 
| creased profit. 
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Tying Up Paint Sales with Spring Cleaning 


Springtime Is One of the Best Seasons for 


weather is warmer, spirits 
__are brighter and people seem 

to realize more the joy of being alive. 
They take added interest in their 


Wee the coming of spring the 


work and begin to inspect their 
homes and gardens. And as the 
trees and shrubs begin to show buds 


time when 


Selling Paints and 


Varnishes and the 


Progressive Merchant Should Be 


of 


Aware 


their thoughts naturally turn toward 
making their surroundings more 
beautiful in harmony with the com- 
ing foliage. 

The spring time is one of the most 
profitable paint seasons for the pro- 
gressive hardware dealer. It gives 
him plenty of background for sales 
campaigns on paints, varnishes and 
the necessary brushes. Spring is the 
most people think of 
painting their houses, garages and 
barns. It is the time when they feel 
that the interior of their homes must 
be improved. And what gives a home 
a better finish than a well laid coat 
of quality paint of appropriate 
color? 


Act as an Adviser 


The hardware merchant must re- 
member that in his drives for spring 


This 


paint business he should be ready to 
act in the capacity of adviser on 
color schemes, mixtures and on the 
proper kinds and sizes of brushes 
required for the work. 

In the spring many people bring 
out small tables, chairs and other 
articles of house and porch furniture 
which they have stored all winter in 
the attic. They will want to stain 
these and finish them up with var- 
nish of the right shade. The dealer 
can be of great service to customers 
by helping in the selection of the 
proper materials. Some paints will 
not take readily to certain surfaces 
without the addition of turpentine or 
some other substance. This kind of 
advice is always appreciated. The 
dealer who does not feel qualified to 
give such information can secure 
sufficient technical data from special 


Fact 





Here’s an attractive varnish window which has utilized manufacturers’ signs and cutouts to the utmost. 





This display is from 


the store of the Morehouse & Wells Co., Decatur, Ill., and was arranged by Waldo Cross 
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paint salesmen or by getting in touch 
with some paint manufacturer. 
How Spencer Does It 

The Spencer Hardware Co., Keene, 
N. H., is out after paint business at 
all seasons and goes in particularly 
strong as spring approaches. They 
recently devoted both windows to the 
display of paints and varnishes, 
which was linked up with suitable 
newspaper advertising. The result 
was quickly seen by the addition of 
many new paint customers, some of 
them contractors and many of them 
home owners who caught the spirit 
of sprucing up with a can of paint 
and a good brush. 

This company prides itself on the 
carrying only of standard brands 
made by firms that are known to be 
reputable. The wisdom of this prac- 
tice is shown by the high esteem that 
the people of Keene have for this re- 
tail store. It is considered as the 
local paint headquarters. Wilfred 
Aubin dressed the windows shown in 
the illustration, and is in charge of 
that phase of the store’s publicity 
work. Mr. Aubin takes pride in 
making his windows the best possible 
and has been commended for them 
on several occasions. This particular 
picture was given meritorius men- 
tion at a recent paint convention held 
in Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Aubin makes the most of dis- 
play material offered by the manu- 
facturers of lines handled and often 
follows suggested layouts furnished 
with the material. This is a plan 
found successful in many stores. 

Out in Decatur, IIll., the store of 
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Morehouse & Wells Co. is recognized 
as a place where paint, varnishes and 
brushes may be secured with the 
surety of satisfaction. The window 
shown was dressed by Waldo Cross, 


who takes care of all window dis-: 


plays for the company. This window 
appeals to both the contractor and 
to those who will be wanting to 
do some interior home decorating. 
The cutouts of the painter in over- 
alls and the housewife both in the 
same display cover both kinds of 
customers, 

The window was extremely suc- 
cessful as a business getter and is 
another example of a good display 
made with material turnished by the 
manufacturer. Mr. Cross _ never 
crowds his windows, but tries to con- 
vey the story of line of view in a 
way that takes the public’s interest. 
The sales record of the company 
prove that his efforts bear fruit. 

Mr. Cramer, manager of the Rich- 
mond Hill branch of James & 
Hawkins, Inc., Jamaica, L. I. is 
pretty sure to have one paint window 
display on view at all times, as he 
realizes that paints and varnishes 
offer a good profit with plenty of 
prospects for business. Mr. Cramer 
usually devotes his left hand window 
to paints because his paint section 
belongs at the back of the window on 
that side. The man on the street 
looks into the window and his gaze 
continues to the store shelves where 
he will see paint cans neatly ar- 
ranged in an attractive manner. 

The window shown in the picture 
is the latest paint display, which it 
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will be seen, embraces also a three 
paneled screen display board gop. 
taining brushes of various sizes and 
quality. Inside this store is a shoy. 
case devoted to brushes and the 
salesmen have been instructed in the 
application of the various styles and 
are so able to advise customers, 

This branch is up against a5 
strong competition as is found in the 
average metropolitan section, gs 
Richmond Hill is a big town with 
many people and several hardware 
stores and a few exclusive paint 
shops. 


Importance of Paints Realized 


The importance of paints and var. 
nishes as a profit making depart. 
ment is so well recognized by this 
company that all their advertising 
carries the name, the word “Hard. 
ware” and the word “Paints” ina 
special trade mark design. 

Mr. Cramer expects a big spring 
paint season and says that by fol- 
lowing annual spring cleaning he ex- 
pects to have very large sales in this 
line. The number of new houses be- 
ing built in the district also offer a 
big field for the sale of paint to con- 
tractors and Cramer intends to get 
his share. 

When a customer comes in for 
paint or varnish try to interest him 
in a brush fitted for the particular 
work he intends doing, emphasize the 
importance of the proper tools and 
assist him in picking his colors. This 
kind of service will insure that he 
will come again and will recommend 
your store to others. 
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Wilfred Aubin, who has charge of the window displays of the Spencer Hardware Co., Keene, N. H., has arranged an attractive 


double window paint display, as you can readily see. 


Even the screens at the rear suggest spring painting 
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Get into the spirit of sprucing up 
for the spring. Suggest in your 
windows, advertisements and sales 


; James 4 Hawkins, Inc., Richmond Hill, N. Y., can always be counted upon for excellent displays, as may be seen by this 
combination paint and brush window, Note the fact that the paint department is featured near the entrance of the store 





talks that painting should follow 
spring cleaning. Remember that 
there is painting to be done on the 











inside as well as on the outside. Get 
busy and gather in the profits that 
are sure to follow. 


Philadelphia Banquet isis Brilliant Affair 


Thirty-sixth Annual Dinner of Philadelphia Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association an Unqualified Success 


HE Hardware Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association of Philadel- 
phia held its thirty-sixth annual ban- 
quet Thursday evening, Feb. 2, in the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. The ban- 
quet room was beautifully decorated 
and all the details incident to the 
evening’s pleasure reflected credit on 
the committee which was composed of 
William B. Munroe, chairman; F. J. 
Sample, E. J. McAleer, Joseph J. Mc- 
Caffrey, James S. Bonbright, Fayette 
R. Plumb, Charles M. Ghriskey, E. C. 
Griswold and T. James Fernley. 
E. C. Griswold, the retiring presi- 
ie ntroduced the new president, 
J B. Munroe. Mr. Munroe is 
President of the Supplee-Biddle Co., 
and those connected with this organiza- 
tion injected a pleasant surprise in 
program by presenting him with a 
age basket of American Beauty roses 
4% a token of their esteem. 


7 Address of Governor Sproul 


Governor William C. Sproul of Penn- 
sylvania was the first speaker and dur- 
ing the discourse on “The Government 
and Industrial Readjustment” he 

t out certain conditions that are 
to the hardware business. He 
said: “I can’t be a pessimist. I can’t 
but believe that we are bound to reach 
when we can do a satisfactory 

. Those who are observers 
know and count the cost.” 

At this point the Governor cited the 
Various details incident to the war and 

tion of prices and production and 
continued to the present in whieh he 
‘tid, “In America we have generally 


met the after effects of those condi- 
tions—taken losses, marked down 
figures and looked forward with hope 
and confidence on what is coming after- 
ward. Gone ahead and ignored the 
things that are unfinished. Two great 
things still to be done in this coun- 
try are: to adopt means of transporta- 
tion and bring back fuel on a norrhal 
basis.” 

Following the Governor’s address, a 
token of esteem from the association 
was presented to Charles M. Biddle, 
Sr., consisting of seventy-eight roses 
emblematic of the seventy-eight years 
in which Mr. Biddle has lived. It was 
here noted that Mr. Biddle was the 
only living founder“of the association 
among those in attendance at the 
banquet. 


Adress of Judge Wells 


Judge Harold B. Wells introduced 
some pointed facts that were thrust 
home. His subject was “Opportuni- 
ties” into which he plunged with a 
spirit that left no doubt that he is 
thoroughly familiar with the practical 
side of life. He said in part: “There 
is no secret to success—it is a combina- 
tion of old fashioned hard work and 
thoroughness—particularly the latter. 
Money can’t buy friends, love, good 
fellowship—we need a good crop of 
workers in America and the good old 
fashioned religion. There are 58,000,- 
000 people who have no church affilia- 
tion.” The Judge laid great stress on 
our opportunities for spreading happi- 
ness and pleaded for the self sacrifices 
that are the only things which guar- 


antee a contented national state of 
mind. 

Rev. John T. Davis talked on “Our 
Moral Responsibilities” and covered 
the methods by which he will be gov- 
erned in enforcing the Eighteenth 
Ammendment in Pennsylvania. He 
paid his respects to those evading the 
law by classifying them as a few citi- 
zens who have seen fit to crucify our 
womanhood, our young manhood and 
children. He said: “This class of law 
breakers has no sympathy with men 
like you here tonight, and I believe in 
the near future you will see the certain 
disappearance of the open saloon, the 
abatement of open drinking in open 
dining rooms and the passing of the 
treating evil, the closing of whiskey 
cures and similar institutions. The 
hospitals report they are not taking 
care of as many drinking individuals 
as formerly. The decrease of drunk- 
ards is a result of prohibitive prices of 
bonded liquors while bootleggers goods 
are being shunned even by the fellow 
who wants the stuff but is afraid to 
take it.” 


Souvenirs Distributed 


Secretary T. James Fernley enlivened 
the program in his inimitable way at 
various times by presenting the speak- 
ers with an assortment of hardware 
from the various manufacturers that 
included lawn mowers, golf bag, sleds, 
wagon, fireless cooker, grindstone and 
an automatic pistol. A number of the 
members engaged in manufacturing 
contributed a fine assortment of sou- 
venirs. 
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The History and Manufacture of Brushes 


A General Review of the Different Type of Brushes 
and the Various Methods Employed in Making 
Them—Past and Present Systems Contrasted 


RUSHES may be regarded as 

being among the staple items 

in the stock of every hardware 
stodre and inasmuch as hardware 
merchants profit by their sale it may 
be safely assumed that they are in- 
' terested in the way in which they 
are made. This article describes the 
history and the manufacture of 
brushes in a general way and does 
not touch upon any particular line 
manufactured by any particular 
firm. 

Brush making in the United States 
started as a household or a neighbor- 
hood industry and all brushes were 
originally hand-made. 

Power machines and other labor- 
saving devices are now replacing 
hand labor, but this evolution has 
been slower in the brush making in- 
dustry than in many others. There 
are, however, operations which do 
not readily lend themselves to the 


By Nat LuBASH 
A, M. Lubash & Son, Richmond Hill, L. I. 


use of automatic machines. These 
machines seem to be used only for 
bristle combing, mixing and nailing 
in the manufacture of simple 
brushes, and for boring and tuft set- 
ting by means of staples in manu- 
facturing the compound types. 

In the production of paint brushes 
skilled labor is absolutely essential. 
No attempt is made to put men on 
the manufacture of certain types of 
brushes without their having had at 
least four years’ experience at the 
bench. 


New England the First Brush Center 


The manufacture of brushes in 
New England began in the vicinity 
of Boston and that locality has re- 
mained an important center of the 
industry in the United States. The 
records of the town of Medfield, 
Mass., show that the manufacture 
first commenced as early as 1808 and 


was a new industry in that seetion 
of the country. 

The brushes made in Medfield were 
an improvement over the English 
brushes and superseded them entire. 
ly during the War of 1812, The 
superiority of the American briighes 
was not, however, entirely respon- 
sible for the disappearance of the 
foreign product. The war itself 
stopped all trade between the United 
States and England and gave Ameri- 
can producers an _ opportunity to 
establish their goods in the American 
markets. Brushes were also manu- 
factured in Lansingburgh, now part 
of Troy, N. Y., as early as 1810 and 
the industry still thrives in that 
vicinity. 

Official statistics of 1914 show 
that the industry is carried on in 
359 establishments, giving employ- 
ment to 7213 persons on the average 
during the year. | Massachusetts 











Brushes invariably make interesting and engaging displays. Here we see a particularly attractive window showing a wide range 
of brushes adaptable to practically every household use 
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In adaition to lending themselves to 


window displays, brushes may be also 
shown to advantage in store interiors, 
as may be seen by this floor case fea- 


turing paint brushes 


leads in the manufacture of brushes 
and other states in order of the value 
of their production are New York, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio, Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania. 

There is little foreign competition 
in heavy lines of paint and varnish 
brushes. Before the war Germany 
Was about the only country that ex- 

this class of goods to the 

States, but Japanese repre- 
@ntatives are now offering paint 
and varnish brushes to the American 
t Their product, however, is 
WMsidered inferior and so poorly 
WMNstructed that invasion from this 
‘Bource need not be taken very seri- 
- The small imports in this 
‘lass of brushes may also be attrib- 
to the difference in styles be- 
"ween the American and foreign 


fia Raw Materials Used 


" Bristles obtained from hogs are 
“We principal raw material used in 
‘Wrish manufacturing. A feature of 
bristle which especially adapts it 
fthe manufacture of paint brushes 

W the flag or split end. This tiny 
‘*PKt, or division into several parts, 
@ the outer end makes it a perfect 
‘Paint and varnish smoother and dis- 
‘Mibutor. The best grades of bristles, 
a ined by length, color, stiff- 
‘Mess, texture and resiliency, are ob- 
: from hogs living in cold 
climates, hence Russian and Siberian 
bristles are known for their superior 












quality. Russia, China, Germany 
and India are the great supply cen- 
ters for this product. 

American bristles are by-products 
of the slaughter houses and because 
of their short lengths are used prin- 
cipally in shoe and dust brushes. 


The Use of Hair 


No. satisfactory substitute for 
bristles has yet been found. In the 
cheaper paint brushes horse hair and 
a fiber known as tampico are mixed 
with the bristles, but they merely 
serve to increase the size of the 
brush at the expense of the quality. 

Some brushes are made entirely of 
hair. Horse hair is flabby, lacks 
toughness, strength, spring and 
wearing quality of bristles and what 
is more important, lacks the absorb- 
ing or paint holding power of 
bristles. Horse hair is received from 
England, Italy, Argentina and Ger- 
many. 

Red sable hair is used in manu- 
facture of artists brushes, black 
sable for sign painters and deco- 
rators, for lettering, striping and 
scroll work. Squirrel hair, desig- 
nated as camel’s hair, is fine, has soft 
ends and is used in water color 











painting. The real camel’s hair is a 
Manchurian product. Skunk hair, 
dignified by name of fitch hair, is 
used in large quantities for varnish 
brushes. It possesses elasticity and 
toughness but lacks softness in the 
ends. Ox hair and bear hair are 
also used in brush manufacture. 


Vegetable Fibers 


Vegetable fibers obtained from 
palms growing in tropical countries 
are largely superseding bristles in 
the manufacture of the coarser grade 
of brushes. Tampico is the principa! 
fiber used in brush making and is im- 
ported from Mexico and South 
America. It is coarse and much 
cheaper than bristles or horsehair, 
but it does not possess the wearing 
qualities of either, and is entirely 
too coarse for paint brushes. 

In the manufacture of simple 
brushes, there is the type that has a 
single tuft of bristles or hair, as 
paint, varnish and shaving brushes. 
Adhesives are used to secure the 
bristles. Brushes are set in composi- 
tions of shellac, pitch or other gums, 
cement and in glue. The adhesive 
depends entirely upon the use to 
which the brush is intended. A de- 
parture from these setting mediums 
was introduced by the use of vul- 
canized rubber. Hard rubber is in- 
soluble in almost anything in which 
the bristles can be used. 

Materials used for binding the ma- 
terial to the backs or handles are 
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And last of all, they can be udvantageously shown by displaying them against a wall or 
pillar, as has been done in this instance 


twine, leather and ferrules of iron, 
steel, tin and brass. 

Although bristles are generally 
bought graded as to length and 
roughly cleaned, they are _ put 
through a few processes before they 
are ready to be inserted into the 
brush. They are first graded as to 
length and combed by dragging them 
through a comb, which consists of a 
number of uprights of strong wire 
placed closely together. They are 
next wrapped around wooden plugs to 
straighten and remove all bends and 
the bristles are then placed in a kiln 
which aids in removing the last 
tendency to bend. 

Bristles are also combed and 
mixed by machine. Mixing is the 
processing or combining fiber and 
hair with bristles for use in the man- 
ufacture of the cheaper grade of 
brushes, and different combinations 
are used in producing a medium 
priced brush of fair quality. 

The cost of production is also re- 
duced by mixing bristles of various 
lengths. This is an advantage in- 
asmuch as it permits new flag lengths 
to be brought into use as the tough 
bristles wear out and this prevents 
the brush from becoming stubby. 


This operation may be said to be 
first in the manufacture of paint and 
varnish brushes. The stock that 
goes into each brush is weighed on a 
small hand scale and the required 
amount is taken up into a bunch. It 
is here that the skill of the brush 
maker comes into play. Notwith- 
standing previous treatment of the 
bristles to remove the bends, they 
still retain this feature. The brush 
maker by a few movements of the 
hands arranges the bristles so that 
the natural bend is inwards toward 
the center of the brush. It is ob- 
vious that this is an important detail 
for if the bends of the bristles are 
not properly arranged they will 
spread and the brush will prove very 
unsatisfactory to the user. 

After the bristles are satisfactorily 
arranged they are inserted in a metal 
band, which protrudes some distance 
above the butt ends of the bristles. 
If the brush is not made solid wooden 
plugs or strips are inserted as a 
filler and also to aid in securing the 
bristles more firmly in the metal 
band. If the brush is to be round or 
oval the procedure followed by the 
maker is slightly different; the brush 
maker in addition to arranging the 
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bristles and inserting them into the 
ferrule, pushes the handle backwards 
through the center of the tuft, sma 
end first, and then drives it jnty 
place. Leather bands are oftting 
used instead of metal ferrules, py 
this detail does not alter the py. 
cedure followed by the maker to any 
marked degree. 


Chisel Pointed Brushes 


In the making of chisel pointe 
brushes the flag ends of the bristles 
are placed into a wedged shaped cup, 
the length of the cup depending 
the size of the brush to be maée. 
By tapping and by applying pressure 
gently the tuft settles down into the 
cup from which it is removed in the 
desired shape. The bristles are then 
placed into the binder and the other 
details in the manufacture, as ex- 
plained above, are followed. 

Gums and rubber as binders are 
now extensively used and the lay- 
man beside the mechanic is becoming 
educated so that he is willing to 
pay more for a tool of quality. The 
operations followed in the manufa- 
ture of vulcanized brushes are some 
what different than explained above. 
The tufts are partly secured by appli- 
cation of unvulcanized rubber before 
placed in bands or ferrules. After 
the tufts have been placed into the 
bands or ferrules the brush is ready 
for vulcanization. The time of 
which varies according to the char- 
acter of the work. 

The finished brushes are trimmed 
and moistened and are then wrapped 
in paper and placed in kilns, in order 
to give correct position to th 
bristles. After being removed from 
the kilns the brushes are stamped 
with names or brands, the handles 
are then varnished. When dry the 
brushes are inspected, the bristle 
end is papered to maintain its shape 
and the brushes are boxed and made 
ready for shipment. 


Heavy Hardware Ass’n. to Meet 


The American Iron, Steel and Heavy 
Hardware Association Convention for 
this year will take place in Washing- 


ton, D. C. May 23, 24, 25. Hote 
headquarters will be the Hotel Wash- 
ington. A. H. Chamberlain, secre 
tary-treasurer, Marbridge Building 
34th Street and Broadway, New York 
City. 


Changes in Hendrickson Firm 


H. S. Hendrickson has withdrawn lis 
interest as a partner in the firm 
T. B. & H. S. Hendrickson, 
phia. The business will be com 
by Tylee B. Hendrickson under 
name of T. B. Hendrickson & Co. 
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The Season for Marine Hardware Is at Hand 


Ship Carpenters and Boat Builders Will Soon Begin 
to Make Small Craft Ready for Summer 


Cruises — Complete Stock Essential 


that does not receive as much 
attention as it should. Prob- 

ably one of the reasons for this is be- 
cause most people regard it as a line 
limited to big ships or to the out- 
fitting of steamers. As a matter of 
fact, there is probably no hardware 
store in the country that does not 
carry a number of the articles that 
come under the category of marine 
hardware. Of course, most of the 
marine hardware that is sold is sold 
along the coasts and rivers and lakes. 
Ludlow & Squier in Newark, N. J., 
located in a city that is situated on 
the Newark Bay, which is really a 
part of New York harbor, does a 
large business in marine hardware as 
may be surmised, both by the firm’s 
location, and by the photograph of 
the window display that is shown on 
this page. Some idea of the variety 
of items carried as marine hardware 


M ‘tise hardware is a line 


may be gleaned from this window, 
but even a window of this size would 
not be able to contain all of the items 
that may be honestly listed under 
this general heading. 

A list of articles that Ludlow & 
Squier stock would read like an in- 
ventory record. The limitations of 
space prohibit an enumeration. But 
after you have picked out all the 
items you can name in the window 
display, then add all kinds of carpen- 
ters’ and mechanics’ tools, bolts, nuts, 
rivets, nails, screws, anything that 
you sell for engines, woodworkers 
and repair shops, and you will have 
a partial list. 

Ludlow & Squier is favorably 
situated for the sale of marine hard- 
ware. Salesmen call on the ship- 
ping yards and boat clubs that are 
within calling distance of Newark. 
Newspaper advertising, the use of 
circular advertising and sales letters 


have all contributed to building up a 
large business in this line. 

There are dealers on the water 
front in New York and Brooklyn, 
down around Sheepshead Bay and 
Coney Island, who make it a practice 
every spring to walk along the 
beaches and talk with the ship car- 
penters and boat builders who are 
busy preparing the small sail and 
motor boats for their annual summer 
cruises. These dealers try to es- 
tablish business relations with the 
boatbuilders as a means of increas- 
ing their sales of marine hardware 
and paints. They are very often 
surprisingly successful. 

Fred Radford at Sheepshead Bay 
has built up a business that is prob- 
ably the largest in that section of the 
city. He has done it principally by 
carrying an extensive stock. When- 
ever a boat builder or a carpenter 
goes to him for some article no mat- 
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Anything con- 
nected with 
boats seems to 
have a decided 
appeal when 
used for display 
purposes and 
this is particu- 
larly true in the 
case of marine 
hardware. That 
it lends itself 
readily to dis- 
play may be 
seen by this 
window from 
the store of 
Ludlow & Squier, 
Newark, N. J. 
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ter how small or how large it may 
be he is reasonably assured that Rad- 
ford has it. If he hasn’t got some 
particular item in stock Radford will 
get it within forty-eight hours. Con- 
sequently he doesn’t have to go out 
after business during the spring. It 
goes to him. 

In some subsequent issue we shall 
have more to say about the way Fred 
Radford has built up his business. It 
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is a human interest story that is as 
worthy of attention as he is worthy 
of credit. 

But our space in this issue is lim- 
ited, and we are, perforce, obliged 
to cover as much general ground as 
possible under the circumstances. 
Dealers who have had experience 
handling marine hardware have 
found that the most imperative thing 
about this line is to carry a com- 
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plete stock continually. Window dis. 
plays, newspaper advertising, sales 
letters and personal visits by sales. 
men constitute the best means of ip. 
creasing business. These are, of 
course, the usual methods employed 
everywhere. But every man and 
every store has an individual way of 
doing these things, and it is indi- 
vidualism in sales that builds busi- 
ness. 


New Englanders Discuss Business Conditions 


Interesting Addresses Feature Banquet of New England 
Iron and Hardware Association Held in Boston, Feb. 7 


T(.HE New England Iron and Hard- 

ware Association held its twenty- 
ninth annual banquet on Tuesday even- 
ing, Feb, 7, at Hotel Somerset, Bos- 
ton, more than 200 members and guests 
attending. The guests included Hon. 
Channing Cox, Governor of Massachu- 
setts; Hon. Samuel E. Winslow, Con- 
gressman from Massachusetts; W. Irv- 
ing Bullard, vice-president Merchants’ 
National Bank, Boston, and Austin H. 
Decatur, president National Hardware 
Association. Hon. Samuel L. Powers 
was toastmaster. 


Governor Cox’s Address 


Governor Cox confined himself large- 
ly to what the State of Massachusetts 
is trying to do to place indusiry back 
on a prosperous basis. State taxes 
have not been increased, State expenses 
have been cut down to the lowest pos- 
sible limit, no new positions have been 
created, no salaries have been increased, 
and on Jan. 1 last the State started the 
year with $6,500,000 actual cash on 
hand, after reducing the net direct debt 
$6,000,000 and the indirect debt $2,- 
000,000. He has recommended the ex- 
penditure of $2,500,000 on State insti- 
tutions, has asked and expects labor 
leaders to agree to have employees 
work eight hours with pay and give 
one extra hour’s work each day; and has 
the word of building trade employees 
that they will ¢o-operate in every 
way to start a general building boom. 
A reduction in the corporation tax is 
recommended and other reforms are in 
the process of formation that should 
materially help in restoring confidence 
of business. 

Mr. Decatur extended the greetings 
of the National Hardware Association, 
and touched lightly on the business 
outlook. He said he believes we have 
reached a point, due to the heavy liqui- 
dation of inventories, where we can 
look forward with confidence. We are 
not over our sickness, according to Mr. 
Decatur, and it will be several years 
before we are back on what we now 
would call a prosperous basis, but he is 
convinced 1922 will be a better year 
than 1921, and that each succeeding 


year will show improvement until we 
will have reached a thorough adjust- 
ment of the depression following the 
war. 

The subject of Mr. Bullard’s address 
was “Where Is Prosperity?” He re- 
cently returned from an extended trip 
abroad for the purpose of studying 
financial and economic conditions. In 
England he found business, social and 
political uncertainty; in France 89% 
per cent of the war damage restored at 
a cost of 70,000,000,000 francs, but 
financial affairs in poor condition; 
Spain determined to make herself in- 
dependent of the rest of the world and 
killing herself in the attempt; in Portu- 
gal political and financial unrest; in 
Italy a slight degree of prosperity and 
much hard work; in Switzerland and 
Belgium only half the mills in opera- 
tion and little visible or prospective 
prosperity; Holland, a free country, the 
dumping ground for Germany; in Ger- 
many an artificial prosperity; in Den- 
mark many remaining scars of the war 
and the farming industry stagnant; in 
Norway everything subsidized; in 
Sweden a large business being carried 
on with Russia, who is paying largely 
in furs and rugs and little in gold. Ef- 
forts to enter Russia were unsuccess- 
ful, and Mr. Bullard returned to Amer- 
ica to find prosperity really is here, 
where 85 per cent of our textile mills 
are in operation, 75 per cent of our 
shoe factories and 70 per cent of our 
steel mills. Paper, he declared,—was 
more valuable in Europe as a com- 
modity than as currency. 


Importance of the Tariff 


Mr. Winslow made an appeal to New 
England to be patient in the matter of 
Congress constructing a tariff. It will 
be, he said, one of the most important 
pieces of legislation ever enacted in 
Washington. He confessed that he and 
a great many others in Washington are 
at a loss to know how to go about mak- 
ing a proper tariff because of the lack 
of knowledge of costs. The past gives 
us little to work upon. He thinks the 
American valuation plan is the best one 
advanced to bring the issue to a‘suc- 


cessful close. He paid a tribute to the 
banks of the country in handling the 
situation as they have during the busi- 
ness depression. He believes, however, 
they really did not know how to handle 
the situation and so decided to stand 
pat, a course which turned out to be 
the best possible thing that could have 
happened to the country at large. Mr. 
Winslow was inclined to belittle the 
newspaper reports of the existing agri- 
cultural bloc. He declared that no such 
thing existed in the House. 

Fred L. Avery, president of the as- 
sociation, presided at the dinner. He 
made a short address, in which he felt 
the turn for the better is some distance 
behind us and that we have started on 
the road of long prosperity. 

Frank W. Brigham, chairman com- 
mittee of arrangements; Harry L. Do- 
ten, chairman reception committee, 
and George J. Mulhall, secretary of the 
association, were largely responsible 
for the success of the dinner. 


North Jersey Association Holds 
Smoker 


Four hundred hardware dealers, met- 
ropolitan salesmen and jobbers, at- 
tended the banquet and smoker of the 
North Jersey Hardware and Supply 
Association held at Achtel-Stetter’s, 
Newark, N. J., Feb. 8. The banquet 
was marked by a number of novelty en- 
tertainment features originated by F. 
W. Warriner, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee. Sidney J. Milli- 
gan, president of the association, pre- 
sided as toastmaster. Gifts were given 
to five guests whose names were se- 
lected at random from a stack of cards 
bearing the names of all present. The 
names were drawn from the stack by 
J. S. Whipple and Arthur Manser and 
were read out by Lawrence P. Landrine. 

The five who received the gifts were: 
A. Westphal, secretary of the Hard- 
ware Boosters; William Scoff, William 
M. Lawler, William C. Rittenhouse and 
Edward Wilson. A vaudeville enter- 
tainment followed the banquet. 
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| Hatching Hardware Profits from Incubators 














The Bunting Hardware Co., Kansas City, Mo., believes in featuring incubators before the 
winter snow has gone. Here we see the way it is done 


ITH the chill of winter stil! 

\ \ in the air it seems too cold 

to think about the raising of 
tender little chickens, yet many 
stores find the early part of January 
not too early to put the incubators 
and brooders out upon the floor and 
prepare for business. 

Incubators and brooders have 
reached such a degree of perfection 
in their manufacture that it is a 
line of business which can be fol- 
lowed most profitably by every hard- 
ware merchant. 


Care in Choosing Incubators 


Great care should be taken in the 
choice of a machine. One should be 
handled that is thoroughly guar- 
anteed by the manufacturers. It 
should also be one in which the mer- 
chant takes pride and which he him- 
self is perfectly willing to back with 
the guarantee of his store. 

The field of prospects for the sale 
of incubators is very large. With 
eggs and young broilers costing so 
much, almost every one is tempted 
to go into the chicken raising and 
egg producing game. The farmerette 
must have an incubator; the farmer 
who makes a business of poultry 


raising must have one or more; the 
city householder with a small back- 
yard and the man who lives in rural 
communities can also use them. This 
being the case, there is a big demand 
for all sizes of incubators from the 
60 egg to the 2400 egg sizes. 


Tying Up with Poultry Shows 


Sales of incubators receive a good 
send off each year from the poultry 
shows which are held annually in 
most cities. The manufacturers of 
the machine used by one large West- 
ern firm had a big booth and a very 
fine display of incubators and brood- 
ers in this particular store during 
the show season. 

The show created considerable in- 
terest and customers began coming 
in immediately after to look at the 
machines. There were numerous re- 
quests each day for catalogs and in- 
formation regarding the line. The 
classified list of interested visitors 
turned over to the firm at the end 
of the show made a good foundation 
for a prospect or mailing list. 

The incubators and brooders are 
carried by this store in the household 
or kitchen furnishings department. 
This is the season when it is 
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Reliable Machines 
Coupled with Capable 
Salesmen and 
Progressive Advertis- 
ing and Display 
Will Bring Real 
‘Returns to the Retailer 


t 


F By LUCILE MACNAUGHTON 


ordinarily rather dull in this depart- 
ment. Refrigerators have not begun 
to move as yet; very few more stoves 
will be sold until next fall; washers 
sell intermittently, and part of the 
sales force would be holding their 
own hands were it not for this in- 
teresting and profitable line of trade. 

The salesmen and women must’ be 
thoroughly sold on the incubator 
business before they are considered 
competent salespeople. If possible, 
have the sales force using the various 
lines of merchandise in their own 
homes. This is particularly true in 
the incubator business. 

Customers will come in and ask a 
lot of questions and if the salespeople 
have not had practical use of the 
incubator they are not fully qualified 
to answer every question that might 
be asked. 


The Way Bunting Does It 


The Bunting Hardware Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., gets around this in 
perhaps the very best way that could 
be done, and that is to raise several 
hatches of chickens right on the 
floor. The eggs used are the proper- 
ty of one of the salespeople and it 
therefore makes him responsible for 
the outcome of the hatch. 

He will watch it faithfully if it is 
his own and there is usually a per- 
fect hatch to display at the end of 
the alloted time. He will see that 
the best eggs are secured, that they 
are turned carefully twice each day 
and that the lamps are kept filled. 
This gives him a very nice little 
hatch of chickens for his own, but it 
also instills the do’s and don’ts so 
thoroughly in his mind that he is 
able to give the customer expert ad- 
vice. 
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The Bunting Hardware Co. also believes in starting its incubator adver- 
tising while ice skates are still being featured 


This firm begins advertising in- 
cubators in January in classified ads 
in the poultry columns of the local 
papers and a weekly display ad show- 
ing the machine itself. The firm 
finds that the distribution of litera- 
ture must be carefully taken care of 
and a list of good live prospects fol- 
lowed up promptly, if the best re- 
sults are to be obtained. Catalogs 
must be mailed out and a splendid 
window trim is most essential. 


Displaying Poultryware 


One large window 10 ft. deep and 
15 ft. wide is devoted exclusively to 
the display of incubators. In this 
window are shown not only in- 
cubators and brooders, but the ac- 
cessories that will be demanded by 
every chicken raiser. There are the 
drinking fountains, the thermostats, 
lamps, thermometers, egg _ testers, 
nests, poultry wire, extra wicks for 
the lamps, catalogs and charts for 
showing the different stages of in- 
cubation. To make the effect as 
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realistic as possible, tiny, fluffy 
yellow chicks as lifelike as though 
they were not secured from the 5 and 
10 cent store, perch on the open 
door, tilt themselves on the edges of 
the fountains, and perk their little 
heads saucily at passersby. 

The firm finds that these window 
displays always attract a great deal 
of attention and are one of the big 
features in putting across the sales 
of incubators. 

The city market is but a few 
blocks north of the Bunting store and 
shoppers coming back, panting under 
the weight of a big basket of coun- 
try eggs, stop and gaze eagerly at 
the window. While they gaze they 
imagine how much easier it is to 
raise the chicks and eggs in one’s 
own backyard and basement than to 
toil away down to the city market 
in order to secure them. 

The idea of cold storage eggs 
repels anyone so that people will 
make an extra effort to secure them 
at home even though it does call for 
a little extra time morning and eve- 
ning. 

The necessary features, therefore, 
for a live campaign during this 
otherwise dull season include a ma- 
chine upon which the salespeople 
are thoroughly sold and which the 
manufacturers and store will abso- 
lutely guarantee; seasonable showing 
of the product hooked up with ad- 
vertising and window display and an 
alert sales group pushing the product 
enthusiastically. 























The Business Quiz—No. 29 


Question No. 1—-What is the average life of a mailing list? 

Answer—A well known concern made investigation of 1000 
names on their mailing list three years old and over 
with the following result:—(1) 410 people changed 
addresses from one to four times; (2) 124 had al- 
ready purchased; (3) 83 out of the market; (4) 7 
deceased; (5) 1 serving a jail sentence, proving 
that 90 per cent names on the average mailing list 
become worthless after three years. 

Question No. Ce make out their own deposit 
slips? 

Answer—Depositors should make out their own deposit slips 
as a matter of precaution, as this gives the bank 
additional verification of the depositors’ writing. 

Question No. 3—What are the elements in which losses due to slow 
“turn over” may be found? 

Answer—The elements which figure in a slow “turn over” 
consist of (a) unsatisfactory investment, (b) inter- 
est on money or stock, (c) forced reductions and 
losses, (d) reduction of salaries and wages, (e) loss 
of shelf or storage room, (f) general inefficiency. 

Question No. 4—How can you quickly determine the amount of capi- 
tal invested in your business? 

Answer—Capital invested may be quickly figured by adding 
up liabilities and deducting this amount from the 
total of all assets. The remainder will show the 
capital invested. 
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Some Reasons for an Outside Gasoline Station 


Filling Gasoline Tanks Coupled with Free Air and 


Water Service Brings Business to 


HIGH-SPEED roadster, some- 
A what carelessly driven, swept 
into the town of Orange, N. J., 

late one afternoon a short time ago. 
It ran at reduced speed along Main 
Street and slowed down to a stop be- 


side a traffic policeman at Main and 


South Day streets. 

“Where can I get some gas?” 
shouted the driver of the car, leaning 
toward the policeman. 

“Right over there to your right on 
South Day Street,” he replied, point- 
ing out a service station. 


Getting Service 


The car roared like an angry bul}, 
gave a sudden start, whirled around 
the corner and stopped abruptly in 
front of the service station. 

A boy came out and took the hose 
down from the gas tank. 

“Give her five gallons,” ordered 
the driver, and the boy proceeded to 
fill the tank. 

As he turned the crank that meas- 
ured out the gasoline he gave the 
car a quick but observant inspection. 

“That rear tire, there’s, a little 
soft,” he ventured. 


Free Air and Water 


The driver of the car got out and 
inspected it. 

“Got any air?” he inquired. 

“The best air in the world here in 
Orange,” the boy replied. “It'll put 
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new life into yer tire in two seconds.” 

“All right, fix it up,” said the man. 

“How about yer oil?” asked the 
boy, when he had finished with the 
tire. 

“Got enough oil,” replied the man. 

“Want a little water in the radia- 
tor?” persisted the boy. 

“Yeh, you might put a little in; I 
guess it can stand it.” 

So the boy got a pail of water and 
filled the radiator. 

Putting down his pail, he fumbled 
with the cap. 

“What do I owe you?” asked the 
driver of the car. 

The boy told him. 

“Guess I’ve got the change right 
here,” said the man, handing him the 
money. Then he offered the boy a 
quarter. “Here you are,” he said, 
“I’m much obliged.” 

“No, thanks,” said the boy; “that'll 
be all right.” 

“Go ahead and take it,” insisted 
the man; “you’ve earned it.” 


No Charge for Service 


‘No, thanks,” said the boy, “that’s 
part of our business. We’re not al- 
lowed to take anything extra.” 

“Who runs this place?” asked the 
man, 

“This_ is 
store.” 

“Give me one of your cards, will 
you?” requested the man. “I’ll be 


Lindsley’s hardware 


back to see you again,” he grunted as 
he stepped on the self-starter. 

Frederick W. Warriner, secretary 
and sales manager of John N. Linds- 
ley, Inc., has been kind enough to 
send us the following comment about 
the advantages of a gas service sta- 
tion to a hardware store. 

“We opened this station in the 
early spring of 1921,” he said. “We 
stationed a boy at a point where he 
could serve the motoring public with- 
out any delay. 


The Value of the Station 


“There is no question that our 
business in gasoline, oils and sun- 
dry auto supplies increased many fold 
during the early spring. Unfortu- 
nately, the trade in our store proper 
became so heavy that it was neces- 
sary for us to draw the young man 
into the store from the gasoline sta- 
tion for periods which grew in length 
until the time which he spent in the 
gasoline station was rather a short 
portion of each day. As the cold 
weather of the fall came on, we 
brought the young man into the 
store for all of his time, and now the 
gasoline station, although it is sell- 
ing more gasoline, oils and sundry 
supplies than we sold under the old 
method, is not being used to its full- 
est advantage. 

“It is our intention when the 
spring opens and the warm weather 
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comes in again, to station a man out- 
side for all of his time. We made 
it a rule that the young man was not, 
under any circumstances, to take any 
tips, that he was to furnish service, 
free air, fill the radiators with water 
and give whatever attention he could 
to the customer, and to refuse any- 
thing in the way of extra compensa- 
tion. Fortunately the person that 
we had in charge was a boy we could 
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trust to follow out our instructions. 
This is not always possible with the 
low-priced clerk. It is our intention 
this year to place a new man in 
charge. 

“The exact figures of the business 
we did in the gasoline station in 1921 
are not available, but I have no hesi- 
tancy in stating that it is consider- 
ably larger than the volume of busi- 
ness in the same line during 1920.” 
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The Lindsley service station js 
situated around the corner from the 
main entrance of the store. This has 
been necessary because of the traffic 
regulations on the main street of 
Orange. It is the opinion of Mr. 
Warriner that any dealer who is sit- 
uated so that he can install a gas 
pump in connection with his auto 
accessories line and fails to do so 
is missing a great opportunity. 


Letters from the Old Salesman to the Cub 


Some Timely Advice from the Old-Timer in the 


Selling Game to the Son in the Same Profession 


By A. K. Trout 


Vice-President, Waverly Novelty Co., New York City. 


Y DEAR SON: 
M. Your letter from Grand 
Island, Neb., received, and as 
always am pleased to hear from you 
and specially glad to learn that you 
are meeting with success. 

The clipping you enclosed from 
vour “house bulletin” showing you 
fifth on the sales list for January 
was more than gratifying to me, and 
it should be to you; it also should be 
an incentive to you to redouble your 
efforts this month and at least get in 
the “money” in the sales race. You 
are capable of coming under the wire 
first, second or third, and I am con- 
fident you will never be satisfied to 
be classed with the also rans, even if 
there are eighty-six others in back 
of you. 

Be a Leader 


You realize that in a race the only 
fellow or horse the public is inter- 
ested in is the winner, and it is so 
in your organization; the only sales- 
man the sales manager and the board 
of directors are really interested in is 
the fellow that brings in the business 
and leads the organization month 
after month. I note from the bulle- 
tin that a fellow by the name of 
Murphy has led your sales force for 
twenty-seven months. Murphy is 
either a world beater or else has very 
little competition from the rest of 
you fellows. “Murphy,” that’s a good 
Irish name, “Ted,” and from the 
looks of his sales record he will be 
some hard man to beat. It is a way 
with the Irish, when they get on top 
they have a habit of staying there, 
but you can take it from me, son, if 
I were in your shoes I would go after 
this bird Murphy with a vengeance, 
and show him that his title to first 
place was just simply a “squatter’s 
claim”; that the top rung in the lad- 
der belonged to me, and that I had 
come to claim it. 


It has been a good many years 
since I covered the territory you are 
now working, and I pause to remark 
that you fellows that are traveling 
to-day have a lead-gipe cinch com- 
pared to whet we old-timers had tu 
put up with and go through, but we 
got the business and paved the way 
for you fellows. Where you boys of 
to-day ride in automobiles, we made 
the same trips in horse and buggy or 
horseback, You nowadays have a 
good hotel in every town, we old- 
timers had only boarding houses, and 
pretty poor ones at that. 

Edward, my boy, don’t lose sight 
of the fact, if you want to be a suc- 
cessful hardware salesman, you must 
think, eat, sleep and talk hardware. 
Your line contains more individual 
items than any other line of mer- 
chandise, and to be a success you 
must know and sell your entire line. 
Every item in that catalog you carry 
was put in there because there is a 
demand and sales for it. So there- 
fore, my boy, it’s up to you to take 
plenty of time with each man you 
call on and go over your catalog with 
him—your catalog is your sample 
line. 

Always Be Thorough 


Remember this, every order you. 


get from a dealer is one less for 
your competitor. You can gamble on 
this, too, if you don’t sell your cus- 
tomer thoroughly some live, hustling, 
competitive salesman will. Take 
plenty of time with each buyer; go 
over your catalog thoroughly with 
him; don’t stop with selling him what 
his “want list” calls for, show him 
your new merchandise and specials, 
keep him posted as to price changes, 
market and general trade conditions. 

Don’t rush a man because he is a 
small buyer in a cross-roads store. 
Take your time and give plenty of it 
to the buyer; treat him exactly the 


same as you would the largest ac- 
count you call on. Soon you will see 
that old sales record of yours begin 
to grow, and it will be from the 
business that you have picked up that 
the other fellow has passed over. 


Don’t Forget the Small Towns 


Remember, Ted, that it does not 
pay to hit only the high spots. There 
are many big orders in the hollows, 
if you will only take the time and 
have the patience to go and get them. 
Work each town and each customer 
called on thoroughly. Don’t run 
away from business to get business. 
Don’t jump out of a “hick town,” 
with a bum hotel, that you have only 
half worked at 3 p. m., just to make 
“Bigburg,” with its Grand Hotel and 
theatres so you can spend the evening 
with the rest of the “bunch.” Stay 
over and clean up, then move on. It 
is a safe bet if you work hard you 
will be so darn tired when meal and 
bedtime comes round you will sleep 
and eat just as well in Hicktown, and, 
besides, it’s dollars to doughnuts you 
will have some nice business written 
up in the old order book that will 
please the “Big Boss” when he opens 
up the mail in home office the morn- 
ing after. 

Now, then, I did not set out to 
write you a sermon, but I have been 
over the same road that you are now 
traveling. I know what you are up 
against; while conditions are some- 
what changed from my days on the 
road, fundamentally they are the 
same. Competition is keener, and 
you must keep hustling. Remember 
that nothing succeeds like success, 
and if you keep everlastingly at it, 
success is sure to come. 

Here’s wishing you good luck and 
success. 

Always your affectionate father, 


JOHN L. CARTER. 
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HARDWARE AGE 


The Electric lroner as a Follow-Up 


T. B. Rayl & Sons, Detroit, Mich., Sell [roners to 
Owners of Electric Washers and Have 
Found It a Good System to Follow 


about the high cost of living 
has been the invention and 
marketing of mechanical household 
appliances which have lessened the 
burden of women. The servant prob- 
lem is no longer the vexing and 


0» of the redeeming features 


tomers on the hardware dealer’s 
books who would not have been list- 
ed were it not for the washing ma- 
chine and ironer. 

But despite the fact that the wash- 
ing machine has made good and that 
there is a very small percentage of 


will believe their own eyes and when 
they see an ironer in use and note 
how quickly it irons all sorts of wear- 
ing apparel and how easily it is op- 
erated they drop their doubts and 
become either customers or good 
prospects. 

















If a customer is unconvinced as to the mertts of an article about the best way to set his or her doubts at rest is to give a 


practical demonstration. 


seemingly unsolvable problem that 
it was a few years ago. 

Among the many inventions of the 
last few years that have assumed a 
share of the housewife’s burden is 
the electric iron:ng machine. 

The success that hardware dealers 
have had with washing machines has 
led many of them to stock ironers, 
With the result that they have invari- 
ably sold two articles where formerly 
they sold but one. The partial pay- 
ment system has placed many cus- 





women who doubt their ability to 
wash thoroughly, there still remains 
quite a little skepticism toward the 
ironing machine. Many question its 
ability to iron clothes smoothly and 
quickly. 

Now the best way in the world to 
overcome such doubts is the way the 
T. B. Rayl & Sons, hardware com- 
pany, does in Detroit, Mich. It’s 
the “show me” way, the demonstra- 
tion idea, one of the most effective 
means of selling ever used. Women 


That’s the way T. B. Rayt € Sons, Detroit, Mich., sells ironing machines 


T. B. Rayl & Sons follows up its 
washer owners and interests them 
in ironers. The alert hardware deal- 
er will appreciate the sales possibil- 
ities in such a plan. The owner of 
a washer sold in your store has tak- 
en a big step toward freedom from 
the slavery of keeping clothes clean. 
But there is another step for her to 
take. She is a live prospect for an 
ironer. It needs only an aggressive 
effort to sell a surprising number 
of ironers to the women of your town. 
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Realizing Profits on Stove Replacements 
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Although the Season Is Late There Is Still a Demand for Stoves, 
Ranges and Gas Heaters, As Is Proven by the Bomar- 
Summers Hardware Co., Louisville, Ky. 


found that people were econo- 

mizing more this winter than 
before. A good many anticipated 
conditions and bought their stocks 
accordingly. No matter how much 
people may economize and try to 
make the old things last out the year, 
there is always a 


E VERY hardware merchant has 
_d 


allowance for old stoves and by this 
means made some sales which would 
not have come to them. In the ac- 
companying picture note the ename!- 
ware special. This special was ad- 
vertised in the papers and placed in 
the wirldow not only to attract atten- 
tion to it, but to get some attention 


in the store longer than is absolutely 
necessary. 

At all of the hardware conven- 
tions that have been held so far this 
year speakers have stressed the 
importance of increasing turnover. 
In no other way can the problems of 
declining markets and irreducible 

overhead be kept 





large per cent of 
them who figure 
wrong and find in 
the middle of a 
season that they 
will be forced to 
buy after all. 
This condition is 
especially true 
with respect to 
stoves. 

The hardware 
merchant uses his 
windows to keep 
his stove line be- 
fore his trade. 
He does this not 
only in the selling 
season, but at 
regular intervals 
throughout the 
winter. Those 
merchants who 
handle gas and 
gasoline _ stoves 








under control by 


the hardware 
merchant. 
Nearly every 


merchant in the 
country has a 
certain amount of 
‘thang over 
stock,” which is 
more or less of a 
constant remind- 
er of the days of 
t he so-called 
“pyramided or- 
ders.” For all 
practical pur- 
poses this stock 
is dead stock, and 
the money invest- 
ed in it is not 
earning any in- 
terest. Con- 
sequently, it is 
virtually a neces- 
sity, if the ex- 








follow the prac- 
tice of regular 
stove windows. at 
certain intervals 
throughout the entire year. Just 
because’ the regular season sale is 
passed is no reason that everybody 
who needed the merchandise made 
purchases. Of course, there are cer- 
tain periods when it would be useless 
to show heating stoves. The aver- 
age community, however, will buy 
many different kinds of stoves after 
the season is well advanced, if for no 
other reason than the old one, 
“Played out.” 

The Bomar-Summers Hardware 
Co., Louisville, Ky., have been dis- 
playing stoves in their windows all 
winter and their sales have been 
gratifying. Of course they have 
had to work to make sales and the 
later the season the harder it is to 
close the deals. They made a flat 


This is a typical store window of the Bomar-Summers Hardware Co., Louisville, 
Ky. This firm has no off season for stoves, but sells them all winter long ~ 


to the stoves. Every article shown 
in the special was more or less con- 
nected by its use with stoves. 

A good hardware merchant dis- 
likes to carry over any kind of mer- 
chandise from one season to another. 
In his mind, it shows that he bought 
the wrong stuff or else miscalculated 
the demand. Whatever the reason 
may be, he hates to send anything to 
the warehouse to wait until the next 
season comes around, because he is 
sending so many dollars to that 
warehouse to remain idle for a con- 
siderable period of time. Hardware 


merchants see the necessity of mak- 
ing every dollar do more than its 
duty, and in view of the lower ten- 
dencies in some markets there is no 
inclination to keep any merchandise 





penses of over- 
head are to be 
met, if new stock 
is to be bought, 
turnover increased and every inch 
of available space used to the fullest 
advantage, that dead stock be moved 
out so that it can be replaced by 
profitable merchandise. 

There are perhaps some dealers 
who regard this condition of busi- 
ness as deeply lamentable and in 
every sense of the word unfortunate. 
In reality, however it is one of the 
greatest spurs to individual initiative 
and to the development of aggressive 
and constructive merchandising that 
modern business had ever experi- 
enced. During the length of time 
that this condition lasts. there will 
probably be more original special 
sales held by hardware dealers, and 
more really constructive merchan- 
dising than in ordinary times. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 






Tue Ricut Tyre or Buyer 


of the retail merchant does not hinge 

primarily on price. No merchandise is 

well bought unless it sells readily at a 
profit. Hundreds of merchants fail through 
buying the wrong goods and wrong quantities, 
where one fails from paying the wrong prices. 
The buying of the future must be tied more 
closely to selling. 

Just at present there are three distinct types 
of buyers in the merchandising field. Number 
one makes price the prime requisite in all his 
purchases. He believes his sole function is to 
obtain merchandise at the lowest possible cost. 
In many cases he absolutely divorces the buying 
from the selling end of the business. Under cer- 
tain conditions he is fairly successful. Just now, 
however, he has not a ghost of a chance to suc- 


G te buying from the standpoint 


ceed. 

Number two:is a negative buyer. He devotes 
all his time to planning how little he can buy and 
still exist as a merchant. Price influences him 
but little, and sales have only a slight bearing on 
his work. To him stock represents expense and 
not investment. His goal is mere existence, and 
he will probably attain it. 

Number three gives price and expense the 
deference due them, but hinges his buying on 
the kind and quantity of merchandise he can 
legitimately expect to sell within a reasonable 
period. His object is to buy all the goods he 
can sell on a favorable turnover basis, and his 
buying barometer is one of sales rather than 
price or fear. His goal is success—present and 
future—and he is sure to attain it. 

There is a certain dealer in the Central West 


who is known as a stickler for price. His knowl- 
edge of values, freight rates and shipping facili- 
ties is exceptional. His stock is probably bought 
at as low a figure as is possible under existing 
conditions. In spite of all this, he is facing seri- 
ous financial difficulties at this time. 

On this merchant’s bargain counter you can 
easily find twenty-five items of good grade mer- 
chandise, of which he has a surplus, and on which 
he is taking a heavy, unwarranted loss. While 
his sales volume is comparatively large, his turn- 
over is so small we are ashamed to mention it. 
Last year he lost over $10,000. 

In another town in the same territory there is 
a progressive merchant carrying only about one- 
half as much stock as the one referred to. This 
man keeps in his want book a record not only 
of costs and selling prices, but also of stock on 
hand at each purchase date, and the amount or- 
dered. His records show the wants, needs and 
credit status of his trade territory. No price in- 
ducement ever influences him to buy more of any 
kind of merchandise than his judgment backed 
by accurate records assures him he can sell with- 
in a reasonably short time. His range of goods 
is excellent and he turns his stock on an average 
of six times a year. His profits last year were 
more than the other man’s losses. 

Among those who do not know all the facts, 
that first merchant is rated as a good buyer. 
The banks, however, know better. 

Price has a legitimate place in the buying field. 
Economy is as great a virtue as ever. Both, how- 
ever, hold second place to knowledge and vision. 
Your ability as a buyer is recorded in your state- 
ment of profit and loss. 
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one man on whom I call about three times a 

year. I don’t exactly yearn to call oftener. 
When I enter his office he casually reaches out 
and slips a chunk of cold liver into my hand and 
wobbles it languidly. He thinks he is putting 
something over on me, but he isn’t. I know he 
is so engrossed with himself that, as a visitor, I 
am an intruder. Make your handclasp register 
genuine welcome and human interest. The bank- 
ruptcy courts are filled with smileless hand wob- 
blers. 


G lone m hands like a real man. There is 


* ?.@ 


One of the most obnoxious and overworked 
expressions in the English language is “He-Man.” 
It is usually given out as a general description of 
some blustering bluffer with dirty fingernails 
and an artificial smile back of which lurks the 
cruellest look in the world. The expression con- 
jures up a Wolf Larsen type. To our mind the 
real man is gentle in speech and in manner, kind 
and considerate to those beneath him and toler- 
ant in every way. Yet strange to say, this type 
of man seldom recedes when trouble is impend- 
ing. You can count on him at all times. 

* * 7 


Most of us carry too much mental excess bag- 
gage. We’re paying war tax on every jealousy 
and discord. Instead of fighting against the 
other fellow, let’s fight with him for better busi- 
ness. 

* * * 

Memory is one of your biggest sales assets. 
People like to be remembered—to be individual- 
ized. When you remember people as individuals, 
they will remember you as an individual. When 
you individualize people, they will want to buy 
of you. 

* * * 

I feel sorry for the merchant who worries. 
He comes down to the store in the morning 
with a bunch of left-over worries and imme- 
diately begins adding to his stock. Then he takes 
on a grouch. He browbeats the clerks, insults 
the salesmen and offends the customers. All the 
time he is building up more things to worry 
about. When six o’clock comes he goes home, 
slams the door, kicks the family cat, slaps the 
children and growls at his wife. Then, after he 
eats a good meal and has the whole family in a 
turmoil, he goes down to the club or a meeting of 
his fellows and becomes a good fellow. There 
are good fellows in every crowd who are not fit 
to live within the bosoms of their own families. 


* * * 


“You who always hear a great deal, remember 
you hear a great deal that isn’t true.”—Two-Bits. 





The Friendly Road 





“All censorship exists to prevent anyone from 
challenging current conceptions and existing in- 
stitutions. All progress is initiated by challeng- 
ing current conceptions, and executed by sup- 
planting existing institutions. Consequently the 
first condition of progress is the removal of cen- 
sorship.”—George Bernard Shaw. 


* * * 


The fact that we are all as lazy as we dare to 
be suggests that it might be good policy to make 
it easy for the other fellow to trade with us. 


* * 


The world is always going wrong for the man 
who is headed that way himself.—Two-Bits. 


*® 3 #@¢ 


We do not succeed so much by our own acts 
as in profiting by the mistakes of others. When 
people with a good start fail to improve their 
opportunities those opportunities are left for 
others. Inheritance and pull count only at the 
start; the race is to the best man. The man with- 
out help at the start often secures for himself 
what the inheritance man might have had. 


* * * 


Often our greatest pleasures are mental visits 
with things that might have been. Some of our 
soberest thoughts come when memory passes in 
silent review through the smoke wreaths of our 
cigars, while time and distance rush together 
from the four corners of the earth. 


e * 


This little gem, attributed to The Treasure 
Chest, recently appeared in Helix: ‘Once in Lon- 
don the famous Scotch surgeon, Dr. Abernethy, 
was visited by a patient suffering from depres- 
sion. The doctor found him sound of body, and 
recommended gayer living, brighter environment 
and less retrospection. “Dine out,” advised the 
doctor. “Dance more, attend the theater, go see 
our famous Harlequin at the Globe—he’ll make 
you laugh.” “A wan smile fluttered across the 
visitor’s face. “I am Harlequin,” he said. 


+ * 


“The goods you manufacture or sell are like 
the children you father—imperfect, but bearing 
the stamp of your desire toward perfection. 
Other folks’ children are likewise imperfect, and, 
as they grow up, they become your helpers and 
employees. No one expects to buy a perfect auto- 
mobile or a perfect tool. He looks for a service 
greater than the trouble it gives, and he gives 
care and trouble to get that service. When he 
can’t, he scraps the machine.”—Heliz. 
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HE twentieth annual convention 
of the Mountain States Hard- 
ware and Implement Associa- 
tion held in Denver, January 24, 25, 26, 
has gone into hardware history as the 
greatest meeting of its kind ever 
staged in the Rocky Mountain district. 
To begin with, it was the first con- 
vention of this association’ in which 
the business sessions and the exhibi- 
tion features were conducted under one 
roof. 
Through the courtesy of Denver’s 
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“Increased Turnover Essential 


for 1922” 


So Say Prominent Speakers at Denver Con- 
of 


Mountain States 


siding officer, and Secretary McAllister, 
Boulder, Col., looked after the details 
in the best possible manner. The 
Mountain States Association may well 
be proud of its banner convention. 

President E. D. Holmes officially 
opened the convention and presented 
the Rev. H. G. Goodsell who invoked 
the divine blessing. A cordial address 
of welcome was given by Mayor Bailey, 
who was tendered a rising vote of 
thanks. 

National President E. M. Healey was 


Hardware 
and Implement Association— 


L. B. Wallace Elected President 
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dollars over and over again. The net 
profit which we take from an invested 
dollar is small, but if we use that same 
dollar several times a year, keep it at 
work and not allow it to be idle we 
reap a satisfying reward. A larger 
mark-up, a greater percentage of gross 
profits is tackling the problem at the 
wrong end. The public must not be 
required to pay a greater gross profit. 
The consumer must not be taxed be- 
cause the dealer’s dollar is not work- 
ing full time.” 









Silhouettes by courtesy 
of the Blish, Mize & 
Silliman Hardware Co., 
Atchison, Kan. James 
H. Pleasant, the artist, 
is shown above 
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Retiring President Earl D. Holmes and Secretary e 


mayor, the big auditorium was turned 
over to the association, even to the 
extent of allowing the annual banquet 
to be held on the stage. The exhibit 
feature was exceptionally good, the 
entertainment was above reproach, and 
the sessions were interesting and well 
attended. President Earl D. Holmes, 
Casper, Wyo., made an excellent pre- 








W. W. McAllister 


then presented. Displaying a chart 
showing a study of commodity prices 
in the United States for the past 150 
years, Mr. Healey showed how prices 
move in great major economic waves. 
The country has gone through three 
wars and the trend of events follow- 
ing them has been very similar in each 
case. 

“History repeats itself so the mer- 
chant should study the economic his- 
tory shown on these charts. He said, 
“since boyhood we have known that 
what goes up must come down and this 
is also true of prices. With this fore- 
handed knowledge the hardware dealer 
may shape his plans to meet the busi- 
ness conditions that are sure to ensue 
and so prosper. The efficiency of dol- 
lars is as important as the efficiency 
of men. The dollar must do twice the 
work for the hardware man that it has 
been doing. Idle dollars must be made 
worker dollars. Turnover is the solu- 
tion of the problem. We must use our 


The speaker said the practice of buy- 
ing quantities for the sake of a quan- 
tity price was sometimes poor busi- 
ness, because the goods* could stay in 
the store so long that they would “eat 
up” more interest on the investment 
than the extra discount amounted to. 
He told how a hardware man kept a 





















close record of his paint sales and was 
able to increase his turnover from 1.80 
per year to 3% times per year and 
with an increased volume of sales. He 
said well kept records and a study of 
them were a means of changing idle 
dollars into working dollars. 

He decried the practice of too great 
a duplication of lines, and said it was 
often engaged in to keep the competi- 
tor from getting the line. In such a 
case, however, the merchant did him- 
self and not the competitor the real 
injury because it is extremely costly 
to over duplicate lines. Mr. Healey 
urged the dealers to make a careful 
study of their inventories and to move 
dead stocks. 


President Holmes’ Address 


The second session was opened by 
President Holmes at the regular time 
and an announcement was made that 
Governors Carey of Wyoming and 
Meachem of New Mexico could not at- 
tend the convention as they had been 
called to Washington. Mr. Boyd who 
is editing a price list for the associa- 
tion members explained briefly the 
service he was offering. Following this 
President Holmes made his annual ad- 
dress. ; 

He began by asking the dealers to 


forget everything but the lessons 
learned during 1921, using them to 
help better business in 1922. During 


the past year, he said, a common under- 
standing has been reached among vari- 
ous classes of business people, es- 
pecially with the bankers, jobbers and 
manufacturers. Mr. Holmes empha- 
sized the point based on his own per- 
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sonal experience, that dealers are not 
working hard enough and are spending 
more than they should. He said. 
“Each and everyone of us should ex- 
pect more of himself, be more rigid 
and masterful, making himself meas- 
ure up in such a manner as will count 
throughout his community, in that it 
will encourage every one to do like- 
wise. We must be known for some- 
thing other than making money.” 


Reasons For Confidence 


President Holmes stated there were 
many reasons for confidence naming 
the gradual adjustment of labor diffi- 
culties, as one. He also said that the 





Washington Conference will help sta- 
bilize conditions throughout the world. 
Money conditions are growing easier 
and the extension of millions by the 
government to farmers and stock rais- 
ers will aid in the reestablishment of 
good conditions. He explained the be- 
lief that aid will be given to irrigation 

















Left to right: Frank A. Bare, president Tritch Hardware Co.; Saunders Norvell, 


New York City, and Bob Gentry, treasurer Tritch Hardware Co. 


Part of the sales force of the Tritch Hardware Co., Denver, Col. 


projects and that with the putting on 
of many men to build good roads we 
can look for better times. Railroad 
rates must be reduced and the 1922 in- 
come taxes are more in favor of busi- 
ness. Liquidation in many lines is 
complete and building conditions are 
improving. He also stated the funda- 
mental conditions of the country were 
decidedly sound. 


Recommendations For Improvement 


President Holmes briefly summed up 
his advice to the dealers by saying, 
“Keep up your range of stock. By 
this I*mean study your needs more, 
keep your overhead down all you can; 
at all times have the merchandise 
wanted, thereby building up your turn- 
over and use your jobbers more often. 


Governor of Colorado Speaks 


Governor Shoup of Colorado was 
then introduced to the convention and 
after welcoming the dealers of the 
Mountain States he dwelt briefly on 
some of the problems they were facing, 
especially those in common with the 
Government. He stated, “The prod- 
ucts of the soil of America are the 
most important things to us. When 
the farmer is prosperous, the mer- 
chant is prosperous, and likewise the 
banker and everyone else. Our chief 
duty as citizens, whether you are in an 
official position or in the ordinary po- 
sition, is to restore the farmer and the 
man who is the producer to a condi- 
tion where he is able to sell his prod- 
ucts at a profit.” 


Report of the Secretary 


W. W. McAllister, secretary-treas- 
urer, then read his report reviewing 
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Clark Coit and district salesmen of the Lee, Coit, Andressen Hardware Co., Omaha, Neb. 


the activities of the past year. He 
called attention to the aid rendered by 
the association in securing insurance 
legislation in Colorado, which placed 
the mutual fire insurance companies on 
an equal basis with the old line com- 
panies. He stated that many dealers 
had taken advantage of the freight bill 
auditing service and had thereby saved 
themselves a lot of money. “The Big 
Three” mutual insurance companies 
had placed a representative in the ter- 
ritory who would assist in the build- 
ing up of the association as well as 
promote mutual insurance, He thanked 
the National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation and the National Federation of 
Implement Dealers Association for 
their help and co-operation. He ex- 
tended special thanks to the H. I. P. 
club for their work in building up the 
association and their backing during 
the year, 


Hardware Age Editor Speaks 


Llew Soule, editor of Hardware Age, 
was the next speaker. He began-by 
saying that the general impression of 
an editor is one of the correspondence 
school type who attempts to tell people 
how they should run their businesses. 
His mission, he explained, was not to 
tell them how, but help them, if pos- 
sible. His experience from visiting 
hardware stores all over the country 
had convinced him, he said, that the 
hardware merchant is laboring under 
a handicap by carrying too much men- 
tal baggage. He said, “The excess 
mental baggage in business is envy, 
hatred, discord and rivalry, the fact 
that a merchant cannot see the man 
across the street because he is in the 
same business; because he is a com- 
petitor. Some merchants spend so 
much time fighting the other fellow 





that they haven’t the necessary time 
for conducting their own business. 
There has been a distinct improvement 
along this line and many men are now 
putting their efforts into active co- 
operation. Cooperation is the biggest 
thing in the world. It gets men to- 
gether, to put over big things, it helps 
them to solve the big problems and it 
puts them on a plane to do things for 
the common good. That is why an as- 
sociation, such as you have here, can 
get together and do things.” 


Three Types of Merchants 


Mr. Soule continued by saying, 
“After all, there are only three types 





of men and three types of merchants. 
The indifferent man, the doer and the 
master. You all know the indifferent 
type of man; he is indifferent to every- 
body; he is indifferent to his business, 
his family, his community and he is 
usually indifferent to everybody but 





himself. He is absolutely self centered 
or infernally lazy. A good many of 
them have what we call ‘counter dis- 
ease; they like to lean against the 
counter,’ and let the rest of the world 
go by.” 


Doers Are Business Backbone 


“The doers,” said Mr. Soule, “are the 
detail men, and they are the backbone 
of all business to-day. They do the 
little things that count. The doer treats 
the people who work under him as they 
ought to be treated. They just want 
to be treated as human beings, and 
whenever you treat a man who works 
for you as a human being you get a 
mighty human response. Your store 
is judged by the man who stands be- 
hind the counter. If he doesn’t know 
how to greet your customers properly, 
wait upon them correctly or explain 
the merchandise intelligently you are 
the man who suffers a loss. He is not 
to blame. You are throwing away the 
biggest asset you have if you do not 
train that man to be a real salesman. 
Did you know that 90 per cent of the 
people who come into a store are in- 
fluenced by their feelings? If you can 
get these people to think of you as a 
man, an individual, as a friend of theirs, 
as a man who has their interest at 
heart, the selling problem is 90 per 
cent solved.” 

“The master is a graduate from the 
class of doers. He is a master be- 
cause he believes in his business and 
himself. He is a master because he 
has the ability to co-operate with the 
men who do big things, to work with 
them and for them. The master knows 

















H. B. Mize and representatives of Blish, Mize & Silliman Hardware Co., 
Atchison, Kan. 























Capt. Hardy, Peters Cartridge Co., and 
I, B. Thomas, Eclipse Paint & Mfg. Co. 


people and he is good natured. Good 
nature goes with masterfulness. The 
master says, ‘I am the buyer of my 
community.’ And when you become 
the buyer of your community, buying 
the things they need, at the right 
prices, giving them the service they 
are entitled to from you as their buyer, 
the selling end of the game will take 
care of itself. After all we are just 
selling an idea, and if we do not sell 
it or get it over, it is because our stock 
is incomplete or not well assorted. Let 
us make ourselves so complete, and so 
well assorted, and so necessary to our 
community that they will come to us 
to buy.” 


A Year to Fight 


“A good many people who have had 
a bad year, have had such a year be- 
cause they were whipped before they 
started,” said Mr. Soule. “You must 
know your business in this day and 
age. I hope those of you who take 
trade papers will read them and watch 
the market conditions, taking ad- 
vantage of the things they are trying 
to give you to make you better mer- 
chants. You are going to need trade 
information during this coming year. 
Keep your stocks at a reasonable limit 
and keep up the range of assortment 
of goods. The greatest thing in the 
world to hold your people will be the 
goods they need, but you must get be- 
hind those goods and sell them. That 
means keeping in touch with the job- 
ber and with the firms who are in- 
terested with you in selling merchan- 
dise. Above all, it means speeding up 


turnover. Get after collections and fol- 
low them in a systematic way. This is 
necessary to carry you through the 
coming year, which is not going to be 
a soft one, even though much better 
than 1921.” 

The third session was opened by the 
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president and Saunders Norvell of New 
York City was introduced to the con- 
vention.. In his talk, Mr. Norvell re- 
called his early days as a salesman for 
the Simmons Hardware Co. in Colo- 
rado. He told of the difficulties ex- 
perienced in that new country and 
some of the pleasures and happiness it 
had brought him. He said that “E. C. 
Simmons was the greatest hardware 
jobber that ever lived, the man who 
used the power of encouragement all 
through his business.” Later Mr. Nor- 
vell recounted his experiences as a 
sales manager and then as the presi- 
dent of the Norvell-Shapleigh Hard- 
ware Co. 

In explaining some of his experi- 
ences Mr. Norvell said, “The trouble 
with you fellows is that the managers 
interfere with everybody. They take 
all the work from the men under them, 
take the life out of the clerks and in- 
terfere with them and I want to em- 
phasize the difference between interfer- 
ence and supervision.” He impressed 
upon his audience the value of giving 
every bit of support and information 
possible to the salesmen. 

In commenting upon the value of 
trade papers, he said, “Pass them 
around and make your clerks read 
them; don’t ask them to do it. Mr. 
Norvell was particular to impress the 
value of well assorted and selected 
stock. He said, “One third of all the 
merchandise in this country is dead 
stock in every line of business. One 
third of all the capital in the United 
States invested in business is in dead 
stock. Now if a jobber deals honestly 
with a man, it is to sell him as little 
as possible of the dead stock; you can 
not get away from it, but the point 
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At the left we have 
George Morehart, 
Fowler, Col., and 
George Kumler of 
Denver. At the right 
we see Sam Eberman, 
Moore Hardware ¢ 
Iron Co., and J. H. 
Christman, Kersey, Col. 
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Ted Harding, Canyon City, Col., and 
George Tritch of Denver 


is to give him as little as possible.” 
The first speaker of the fourth session 
was Ed. Weir, advertising manager of 
the P. D. Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, 
Mich. 

Mr. Weir said among other things 
that “perhaps the greatest problem 
the merchant faces to-day is that of 
increasing the efficiency and produc- 
tive capacity of the sales people on 
the retail floor. The retail salesman 
reflects to the public, correctly or in- 
correctly, your policies, your merchan- 
dising principles and determines, per- 
haps more than any other one factor, 
your continued success, achievement 
and the service you render the public. 

Mr. Weir, very convincingly de- 
veloped the idea that price is a bar to 
the sale of higher priced goods because 
the salesman talks in terms of price. 
He causes the prospect to think of 
price rather than in the terms of the 
service and enjoyment which the article 
will give him. He either mentions price 
and tries to justify it or he talks about 
weight, durability, superior materials 
and other factors that cause the pros- 
pect to think ‘what does it cost?’ The 
prospect should be made to think what 
enjoyment and convenience he will 
gain from owning the article and then 
the decision will be favorable to its 
purchase. With a splendid appeal for 
men of vision and courage Mr. Weir 
concluded an address that was one of 
the most helpful features of the excel- 
lent program. 

Thomas H. Witten, Trenton, Mo., 
followed Mr. Weir with a characteris- 
tic talk which made a deep impression. 
His subject was “The Hardware and 
Implement Dealers Trip to Jerico.” 

Thursday afternoon’s session began 
with an address by A. A. Reed, of Den- 
ver whose subject was “The War 
Finance Corporation.” 

Mr. Bryan, of Titusville, Pa., was 
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presented and spoke briefly on the 
business outlook in the East. He said 
he was not indulging in camouflage but 
truth, that the general feeling in the 
East was that the worst is over and 
that while 1922 will be a moderate 
year for business the trend will be 
towards larger activities. 


Resolutions Recommended 


The resolutions committee reported 
through Mr. A. L. Branson. The com- 
mittee recommended: Immediate reduc- 
tion in freight rates; condemned the 
wrapping and insurance charges made 
by some manufacturers and jobbers; 
decried and pronounced untrue the 
propaganda which holds the dealer a 
profiteer; urged prompt invoices; in- 
dorsed the policy of the farm bureau; 
praised President Healey’s address and 
adopted his suggestion for more fre- 
quent buying and thanked the officers 
of the association and of the H. I. P. 
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club for the work ‘accomplished in the 
past year and the excellence of the en- 
tertainment and program. 


Election of Officers 


Nominations were then made and the 
following officers elected: President, 
L. D. Wallace, Monte Vista, Col.; vice 
president, J. A. Ferguson, Loveland, 
Col.; executive committee, past presi- 
dent, E. D. Holmes; M. F. Tomlinson 
to fill vacancies. 

It was announced that Secretary Mc- 
Allister had resigned and would not 
attempt to carry on the heavy duties 
of the office alone, but that the matter 
had been adjusted by assuring him the 
needed help. The delegates were all 
greatly pleased that the association 
was to retain Mr. McAllister’s valued 
services. The new officers were pre- 
sented and gracefully acknowledged the 
high honors paid them. The conven- 
tion then adjourned. 
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On the Friday night following the 
cenvention of the Mountain State Hard- 
ware and Implement Association, 


“Frank A. Bare, president of the George 


Tritch Hardware Co., entertained the 
officers of the association at a dinner 
given in honor of Llew S. Soule, editor 
of HARDWARE AGE. 

During the afternoon Mr. Soule de- 
livered an address on retail salesman- 
ship to the employees of the Tritch 
company, who also listened to talks by 
‘President E. D. Holmes of the associ- 
ation, and others connected with asso- 
ciation work. Then came the dinner at 
the Denver Athletic Club, and a round 
table discussion on business problems 
that was a convention in itself. 

Mr. Bare has taken an active part 
in promoting the welfare of the Moun- 
tain States Association, and was the re- 
cipient of many highly complimentary 
remarks by the officers present. 


H. I. P. Club Proves It Is a Winner 


O account of the Mountain States 
convention would be complete 
without some mention of the H. I. P. 
Club, that enterprising association of 
hardware, implement and paint sales- 
men whose object is to entertain the 
association members. It was organized 
back in 1916 by a mere handful of 
salesmen, and today it numbers over 
300 members. 

These knights of the grip procure 
members for the association and during 
the convention, look after all the enter- 
tainment features. They maintained 
open house at club headquarters, while 
the ladies auxiliary attended to such 
entertainment of the fair sex as a 
luncheon and theatre party, a ball and 
a banquet. 

Under the able leadership of Presi- 
dent R. L. Sare, Majestic Mfg. Co., they 
staged an initiation into the ancient 


Two New Save the Surface Plans 

Word has come from the headquar- 
ters of the Save the Surface Campaign, 
The Bourse, Philadelphia, of two plans 
to help make 1922 the greatest paint 
and varnish year. 

The first plan is a co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign to be conducted by 
local paint dealers and local master 
painters. The plan would be for these 
two factions to pool their interests in 
newspaper advertising for nine weeks. 
A local committee would be formed rep- 
resenting the two trades and one of 
this group would act as_ treasurer. 
Copy, layouts and illustrations could be 
obtained from the Save the Surface 
Campaign headquarters. If sufficient 


money for a nine-week campaign were 
not available the committee could run 
the first six or even the first four ads, 
selecting them from the nine at their 
discretion. 





Ku Ku Club that was a scream. All 
day the candidates wore badges which 
signified that they belonged to the great 
unhatched. That night the incubator 
got busy. There were several merchant 
candidates who rose hurriedly when 
some one pushed the button connected 
with their artistically wired chairs. 
They took solemn blood curdling oaths 
not to allow salesmen to buy cigars, 
lunches or drinks, and to give them fat, 
juicy orders. Then a few H. I. P. 
members received similar attentions 
and solemnly swore not to influence 
trade by presents of 5 cent cigars or 
Coco-Colas. 

Finally the whole bunch were herded 
on the stage, their feet placed in old- 
fashioned Puritan stocks, while a thin 
layer of honey was applied to their 
shivering trilbies. Then came the cli- 
max. A big, gray, grizzly bear was 





The second portion of the announce- 
ment tells of the various clubs being 
formed to foster and carry on the work 
of the Save the Surface Campaign. 
One of the most interesting of the 
newly planned clubs is the organiza- 
tion for paint salesmen of factories, 
jobbers and retailers. 


Several dealer associations have 
been formed in many towns and cities. 
The purpose being in each case to 
spread the doctrine of “Save the sur- 
face and you save all.” 


Hilo Opens Boston Branch 


Announcement has been made by the 
Hilo Varnish Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to the effect that it has opened a 
branch at 104 Hanover Street, Boston. 
The increase in the industrial business 
of this company throughout the New 
England states has led to greater fa- 


ushered in and persuaded to lick the 
honey from those same feet. Oh! Boy. 
It was an initiation never to be for- 
gotten. 

But the H. I. P. boys didn’t stop at 
that. On the following night they 
staged a banquet and entertainment 
that few places could duplicate. There 
was a wonderful menu, wonderful dec- 
orations, wonderful music and a won- 
derful show. Only a wonderful organi- 
zation made it possible. 

On Friday the club held its annual 
meeting and elected C. L. Buck of 
Denver as its president for the coming 
year. 

President Sare hung up a record. 
President Buck will hang up another. 
We take our hats off to the H. I. P. 
Club—the livest organization of hard- 
ware, implement and paint salesmen in 
the country. 


miliarity with the firm’s line of archi- 
tectural varnishes and enamels in which 
it has specialized for the past fifty- 
eight years. This being the case it has 
been necessary to establish the branch 
office in charge of Edward B. Ludlow. 
Mr. Ludlow is well known in the paint 
and varnish industry, particularly 
throughout the New England states 
and he brings to the Hilo Varnish Cor- 
poration a rich experience in the use 
of varnishes and enamel products. 
The company has arranged an exhi- 
bition at the convention of the New 
England Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. This will be in charge of Mr. 
Ludlow and Carl J. Schuman, secretary 
of the company. 


Blanchard E. Randolph, vice-presi- 
dent of Sickels-Loder Co., New York 
City, passed away on Wednesday, 
Feb. 1. 
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Diversified Farming Urged by Kentuckians 


Lower Freight Rates Also Advocated by Members 


of Kentucky Hardware and Implement 
Association at Louisville Conclave 


of some of the members of the 

Kentucky Hardware and Imple- 
ment Association, at the convention held 
at Louisville, Ky., Jan. 24 to 27, to nom- 
inate officers from the floor instead of 
following the usual procedure of hav- 
ing the secretary cast one ballot for a 
ticket chosen by the nominating com- 
mittee. It resulted, after much heated 
debate, in the election of the regular 
slate headed by R. L. Jackson, Dixon, 


N N attempt was made on the part 


lack of small business courtesies are lia- 
ble to enter into an organization with 
disastrous results. The elimination of 
jealousy and suspicion from business 
would tend toward creating such favor- 
able conditions for the retailer that 
great assistance would be rendered in 
the re-establishment of credits, loans, 
farm organizations and banking con- 
nections. Also it would tend to adjust 
the mechanical and labor problems 
which are so seriously affecting us.” 














Newly elected officers of the Kentucky association from left to right: J. B. Lucas, 
Franklin, first vice-president; F. T. Wallace, Central City, second vice-president ; 
R. L. Jackson, Dixon, president; J. M. Stone, Sturgis, secretary and treasurer 


Ky. A resolution, however, changing 
the by-laws of the association so as to 
have the report of the nominating com- 
mittee read on the second day of the 
convention instead of the third was 
adopted, and will be effective next year. 

Resolutions were also passed urging 
the necessity of lower freight rates and 
of educating the farmer about the value 
of diversified farming. 

The twenty-second annual convention 
and exhibition of the Kentucky Hard- 
ware and Implement Association opened 
at the Armory in Louisville, Ky., Tues- 
day, Jan. 24. The entire morning of the 
opening day was spent in registration 
of members, payments of dues and a 
general informal reception. 

The convention was formally opened 
in the afternoon with an address by 
President J. W. Tilton, Carlisle, Ky. In 
opening the meeting he briefly outlined 
the activities of the association, and 
pointed out the chief problems which 
had arisen in the last year. 


Better Understanding 


“It was only the extreme need of pro- 
tection against common enemies,” Mr. 
Tilton said; “that caused this line of 
trade to see the advantage of better 
understanding through organization. 
Petty jealousies, misunderstandings and 


At the conclusion of his address Mr. 
Tilton was presented with a silver gavel 
in token of his services as president of 
the association. 


Salesmanship Discussed 


Rivers Peterson, editor of the Na- 
tional Hardware Bulletin, spoke on the 
problem of the retail hardware sales- 
man in an address which was well illus- 
trated by concrete problems and ex- 
amples. 

“A good salesman’s greatest ability 
lies in the fact that he knows how to 
greet customers,” he said. “There are 
many things in a hardware store and 
its personnel that make impressions 
upon the customers. Gruff and indif- 
ferent salesmen, untidy stores and dirty 
merchandise drive trade to a competi- 
tor. Many dealers wonder about the 
success of their competitors. If they 
will carefully analyze their own places 
of business they will find that their 
trade has received the wrong impres- 
sion of the establishment either through 
its salesmen or merchandise.” 


Change By-Laws 


Resolutions were offered to change 
the by-laws to have the report of the 
nominating committee read on the sec- 
ond day instead of the third. It was 


believed that the attendance would be 
greater on the second day. The motion 
was carried and will be incorporated 
into the by-laws becoming effective next 
year. 

Question Box Discussion 


This feature of the program proved 
extremely interesting. The dealers 
asked many questions and brought be- 
fore the convention problems which were 
giving them concern. One dealer asked 
if he was still required to pay a gov- 
ernment tax on silverware and was in- 
formed that he still had to pay 5 per 
cent on all silverware, silver and gold- 
plated razors, watches and clocks. 

The desirability of partners having 
written agreements was taken up, and 
they were urged to have these agree- 
ments drawn up at once. The Pitts- 
burgh basing plan was discussed and a 
factory representative explained how 
the basing plan had been originated and 
why it was still in effect. The question 
came up from dealers who were buying 
products near their own towns and pay- 
ing Pittsburgh freight on them. Job- 
bers’ price service also received some 
favorable comment. The cost of this 
service was entered into, and judging 
from the results obtained the dealers 
seemed to think it well worth the money. 
The afternoon session closed with a dis- 
cussion of the jobbers selling hardware 
to any business in town. 


Attendance Increases the Second Day 


More dealers had arrived when the 
second day’s session was opened. Rivers 
Peterson again addressed the assembly, 
his subject being “Idle Dollars.” By 
the means of charts and graphs he ex- 
plained how price fluctuations had trav- 
eled in certain definite cycles for the past 
100 years. After showing just which 
particular cycle business was in at the 
present time, he impressed upon his lis- 
teners the importance of making every 
idle dollar in their possession do extra 
duty. The only way this could be ac- 
complished was by means of rapid turn- 
overs, he said. As long as there is a 
tendency for prices to decline there is 
also a reduction in the amount of profit. 
Therefore it is necessary to make more 
turnovers of stock than formerly. This 
will enable the dealer to realize a profit 
from the price he paid and he will have 
the goods sold before another decline. 
In increasing the number of turnovers 
per year the dealer will sell more goods 
than formerly and will naturally make 
more money. In order to make more 
turnovers the dealer will have to be on 
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his toes and use every bit of salesman- 
ship he can muster. 

Optimistic Discussion by Banker 

Charles H. Ellis, president of the Ken- 
tucky Bankers’ Association, was the 
next speaker. 

Mr. Ellis was decidedly optimistic 
about the future of all business in Ken- 
tucky in 1922. Conditions already are 
better and a steady improvement may 
be anticipated in the future, he declared, 
basing this prediction on the fact that 
generally throughout the United States 
business is becoming more stabilized. It 
will take more to disturb the business 
equilibrium in the future, he added. 

“I strongly advocate a very extensive 
advertising campaign,” he added, “for 
every line of business. Credit, in my 
judgment, is not worrying people so 
much as a basis of credit. Land values 
have a wide fluctuation and in many in- 
stances have been hypothecated. This 
is likewise true of the stocks of goods 
on the shelves in the store. 

“Collections because of existing busi- 
ness conditions will be slow, but there 
is no need to worry about the financial 
condition of the country. There is 
plenty of money and the ratio between 
gold and silver currency is the largest 
in the history of the republic.” 


Turnovers and Insurance Discussed 


The question box was conducted after 
these two addresses, and some little 
time was spent by the dealers in offer- 
ing suggestions and asking questions 
about their own problem of making 
more turnovers this year. Some in- 
quiries were made about hardware mu- 
tual insurance, and cases were cited 
where the rates had been reduced 
through carefulness of the dealer and 
some slight change in the buildings. 
The convention adjourned for the day, 
the delegates attending a luncheon at 
the Watterson Hotel given by the Peas- 
lee-Gaulbert Co., paint manufacturers 
and jobbers. The exhibits were open 
all afternoon and evening, and consid- 
erable purchasing was done. 


Fundamental Economic Factors 


Thursday’s session opened with an 
able talk by William Bethke, secretary 
and educational director of the LaSalle 
Extension ‘Institute, Chicago, Ill. He 
took as his subject, “Fundamental Eco- 
nomic Factors of 1922 Affecting Retail 
Policies.” He briefly traced back a few 
years to show how the increasing de- 
mand for merchandise had become so 
great that it exceeded the supply. Just 
as soon as a condition such as this arises 
prices begin to go up, he said. 

He showed how the tremendous de- 
mand for raw material and labor dur- 
ing the war period had forced the prices 
beyond’ a safe level. “Everyone knew 
that a break must come as this condi- 
tion could not last.” 

Mr. Bethke said the women of this 
country started the first price reduction 
because they felt that textiles and kin- 
dred lines had reached such a high 
point in price that they could not af- 
ford to make purchases and conse- 
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quently refused from buying. This 
caused a flurry in the textile industries 
when it became apparent, and quickly 
they began to realize that prices would 
have to be altered. He gave John Wana- 
maker the credit for taking the first 
step in reduction of retail prices on 
this class of merchandise and Henry 
Ford for his action on automobile and 
tractor prices. 

The speaker pointed out that when 
price reductions were likely, it was al- 
ways best to sell and take a loss and 
buy in at the new level. The slide 
downward was so rapid that it left busi- 
ness in a very unhealthy state, and it 
always takes some time for things to 
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wheat. The farmer’s level of prices is 
at the 1913 level while wholesalers’ 
prices of leading commodities is still 49 
per cent above the 1913 level and trade 
labor is 70 per cent above that level. 
Therefore either farm products must go 
up or manufacturing, building, coal and 
railroads come down. He also said that 
government expenditures and taxation 
would have to be adjusted before any 
satisfactory readjustment could be ef- 
fected. In order to make these changes, 
greater managerial efficiency must be 
produced, green help eliminated and 
high overhead costs and expenses re- 
duced. Rents will ha + to come down 
in line with other thit.;-s, because ex- 














President R. L. Jackson and Retiring President J. W. Tilton 


get back to a normal level. He thought 
that business, to-day, was in a con- 
valescent stage of adjustment and re- 
covery. He said the greatest things to 
be considered in this stage were the 
unemployed, the writing off of inflated 
inventories, heavy business failures, in- 
efficiency in management, and a careful 
study of mistakes in business judgment. 


Attitude of Public Determines. 


“The attitude of “the public has a 
great deal to do with business condi- 
tions. Unemployment and high prices 
prohibit them from buying,” said Mr. 
Bethke. He also stated that in times 
of prosperity and luxury there was a 
moral decline in which people disre- 
garded business obligations, contracts 
and labor. On the other hand labor 
disregarded business interests and dur- 
ing this time there was a general dis- 
regard for the normal business stand- 
ards and practices. However a break 
causes the people to become more sober, 
economical and saving. He said, “That 
while a break in prices works hardships 
yet it brings forth a sort of moral re- 
generation which gives us the basis of 
building up sound business conditions.” 
He seemed to feel that we were now in 
the last stages of depression, and with 
the proper consideration of certain fac- 
tors necessary for readjustment that 
business would rapidly get back to a 
normal level. 


Readjustment Necessary 


Mr. Bethke asked the dealers how 
any one could expect normal conditions 
with $10 coal, 40-cent corn and $1 


cessive prices are still being paid for 
homes, offices and factories. 

Mr. Bethke said, “It is impossible to 
do business on an unequal level of 
prices.” He emphasized the fact that 
the level was wrong or we would be 
doing more foreign business. The other 
countries cannot buy our products and 
produce on account of the tremendous 
difference between our money and theirs 
and this shuts off a large per cent of 
business which was a large factor in 
maintaining satisfactory price levels.” 


Hopeful Signs of Recovery 


He concluded his address with a sum- 
mary of the hopeful signs of business 
recovery. His investigation showed, he 
reported, that there was good evidence 
of low stocks and supplies, because 
everybody has been getting along with 
as little as possible and using up any 
surplus they might have. This has left 
them, at this time, without adequate 
stocks and without any reserves. Raw 
materials are scarce, very little copper 
and iron have been mined lately. Bank- 
ing conditions are strong and healthy. 
The Federal Reserves have been in- 
creased from the danger mark of 42 
per cent to 72 per cent which has made 
discount rates lower. Construction 
work is reviving. Building permits in 
seventy-two cities for November 1921 
were 142,000,000 against 72,000,000 the 
same month a year before. Railroads 
have started purchasing and have 
placed more orders in the last three 
months than they did in the previous 
year and a half. 

Securities have advanced which is 
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always an indication of confidence and 
precedes a revival in business. He 
closed his address with the remark that, 
“We all have tremendous business prob- 
lems to face but there is evidence for 
encouragement. The courage and con- 
fidence of business leaders will shape 
the destiny of business in a crisis.” 


Election of Officers 


The morning sessions closed with a 
talk on the disadvantages of cooper- 
ative buying. S. M. Sellers of the Lingo 
Hardware Co., Lebanon, Ohio, delivered 
the address and talked in an informal 
way of the conditions surrounding the 
implement trade. He also condemned 
the practice of buying on the coopera- 
tive plan. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
reading of telegrams from various con- 
cerns and absent members. This was 
followed by the report of the nominat- 
ing committee. A great deal of interest 
had been shown throughout the conven- 
tion over what this report would be. It 
has been the custom to elect the first 
vice-president to the office of president 
and elevate the second vice-president to 
the post of first vice-president. Some 
of the members wanted to do away with 
the practice and nominate the officers 
from the floor. The Louisville papers 
gave the convention a good deal of 
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space on this matter and it was only 
natural that most of the members were 
present for the election. 

The Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee had read the list of men on 
which to vote. The name of John W. 
Welch, Berea, Ky., was also proposed 
for president. A letter from Mr. Welch 
was read stating that he had learned of 
the possibility of his name being put 
up through the newspapers and he not 
only did not desire the office but he had 
not been approached as to the propo- 
sition. 

The following officers were elected. 
R. L. Jackson, president, Dixon, Ky., 
Joseph B. Lucas, first vice-president, 
Franklin, Ky., and Fred Wallace, second 
vice-president, Central City, Ky. Two 
members for the executive committee: 
Lee Orear, Mt. Sterling, Ky., Ben. T. 
White, Cadiz, Ky. Representatives to 
the National Convention were W. H. 
Rubel, Lebanon, Ky., and Walter Har- 
ned, Hopkinsville, Ky. Delegate to the 
Federation of Implement Dealers, E. B. 
Ferguson, Paducah, Ky. 

A report was then read by H. H. 
Lowery, Leitchfield, Ky., on the Imple- 
ment Convention held in Chicago. He 
stated that the dealers generally were 
optimistic but conservative, and that the 
manufacturers were willing to do more 
than their share toward co-operation. 
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The two important things he brought 
back were the necessity of lower freight 
rates and the education of farmers in 
diversified farming. 

Resolutions were then adopted in 
general keeping with the various points 
outlined in the addresses. A vote of 
thanks was sent to the Peaslee-Gaubert 
Co., for the luncheon and entertainment 
and the secretary was ordered to convey 
an expression of sympathy to W. L. 
Day, Winchester, Ky., on account of the 
death of his wife, Jan. 25. The Demise 
Committee then reported the loss of six 
members during the year. The session 
was closed and many of the dealers left 
for their homes that evening. 

The Friday morning session which 
closed the convention and was presided 
over by the new president, R. L. Jack- 
son. Ways and means were discussed 
by the members and the exhibitors for 
the convention next year. Although 
buying had not been particularly heavy 
at the convention the exhibitors felt 
that many old friendships had been re- 
newed and that new ones had been 
made. More orders were taken than 
last year and it was felt the exhibitor 
has been able to reach more people 
than formerly. The entire armory was 
given over to exhibits and some very 
attractive displays were shown during 
the convention period. 


Chicago Auto and Accessory Show a Success 


Twenty-second Annual Exhibition Draws Record Crowds 
in Excellent Sales—Accessories a Feature 


and Results 

‘HICAGO’S twenty-second annual 

A automobile and accessory show 
completed an _ especially successful 
week, Feb. 4. The Coliseum, Annex 
and First Regiment Armory sold every 
inch of available space to car and ac- 
cessory manufacturers and displays of 
several higher priced cars were made 
in several of the larger hotels. 

Eighty-two makes of cars with gaso- 
line motors was shown. There were 
three electric cars on hand and one 
steamer propelled vehicle was exhib- 
ited. The showing of closed cars was 
the most extensive in the history of 
the industry. Judging from the inter- 
est given the coupes and sedans this 
will be the greatest closed car year 
the Middle West has ever known. 

Definite figures on sales cannot be 
secured, as there is no accurate compila- 
tion, but, in general, it can be safely 
said that the figures were greatly in 
excess of a year ago and of a total that 
takes its place among the best figures 
ever recorded. To say that the exhib- 
itors were satisfied with the amount 
of business done is under stating the 
situation. Many of them booked orders 
considerably in excess of their expecta- 
tions and, on every, hand, there were 
expressions of “ business is good, much 
better than we anticipated.” 


At one of the hotels the sales of high 
priced cars during the show outstripped 
the $500,000 mark. 

S. A. Miles, in charge of the show, 
said that the automobile industry must 
be regarded as in an extremely healthy 
condition. Losses have been written 
off, overhead expense has been cut to 
the bone and prices have been sharply 
reduced. The leading men of the in- 
dustry are wholly in accord that 1922 
will be one of the really big years in 
motordom. 


Interesting Accessory Exhibit ™ 


The accessory exhibit, which was of 
particular interest to the hardware 
merchants and received the attention 
and interest of the big crowds, occu- 
pied the entire balcony and basement 
of the Coliseum and the upper floor of 
the Annex. More than 100 accessory 
manufacturers showed their wares. 
Visitors displayed keen interest in 
everything from carburetors and shock 
absorbers to lubricants, polishes and 
automatic wind shield cleaners and 
rear stop signal lights. 

That the hardware merchant is recog- 
nized as the big artery through which 
accessories are distributed was every- 
where evidenced. Printed matter given 
out told the prospect he could buy the 


advertised - article at the hardware 
store. Practically all of the goods 
shown are accessories which are found 
in hardware stocks. 

Sales by accessory manufacturers, 
like those of cars, exceeded expecta- 
tions. One maker of pliers stated: “I 
sold more goods the first two days of 
the Chicago show than I did through- 
out the New York show.” Other ex- 
pressions of good business were many. 

The Coliseum was never quite so 
attractively decorated for a display as 
it was for this exhibit. The rafters 
were hidden by a brightly decorated 
false canvass roof, at each end of 
which were two immense canvasses, 
depicting the Story of Progress. Power- 
ful lights were placed behind these so 
that they gave the appearance of im- 
mense and beautiful stained glass win- 
dows. 

The 1922 Chicago show in attendance 
and sales achieved success in a super- 
lative degree. 

During the show there was a meet- 
ing of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers and the following officers were 
chosen: President, Thomas J. Hay, Chi- 
cago; vice-presidents, W. L. Hugson, 
San Francisco, and John A. Butler, 
Kansas City; treasurer, F. W. 
Vesper. 
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Unjust Charges of Profiteering Denounced 


Oregon Retail Hardware and Implement Association 
Also Emphasizes Importance of Larger Turnover 
and Careful Buying at Portland Meeting 


UTTING itself on record as op- 

posing adoption of the American 

Valuation Plan, condemning the 
unfairness of newspapers that have 
charged the retailer with profiteering, 
and urging the importance of increased 
turnover and careful buying for 1922, 
the sixteenth annual convention of the 
Oregon Retail Hardware & Implement 
Dealers Association held at Portland, 
Jan. 24 to 27, closed after re-electing 
A. L. Jameson of McMinnville, presi- 
dent for his fourth consecutive term. 

The convention opened with the sing- 
ing of America by the audience after 
which Rev. O. W. Taylor pronounced 
an invocation. The Hon. Geo. L. Baker, 
mayor of Portland, in his address of 
welcome, urged the need of men of 
vision as leaders and that the country 
should work with Portland, and the 
city with the country in making Oregon 
the great state it should be. President 
A. L. Jameson of McMinnville made a 
brief response. 

The first address was on “The Rise 
and Fall of Prices” by Dale Strong, 
publisher The New West Trade. 

By way of annual address, President 
Jameson reviewed the progress of 
civilization, the realization of men in 
all lines of activity that they cannot 
play the game alone, and the benefits 
of organization. He reminded them 
that those that followed the counsels of 
the last convention as to cautious buy- 
ing should have found their ways 
“eased” materially in the last year; and 
emphasized strong points in the pro- 
gram of this convention. 


The Question Box 


Ex-President Hudelson in opening 
the question box, asked for a roll call. 
Each member gave name and address. 

The first question was: “What can 
be done about second hand dealers who 
secure new goods and sell at cost as 
leaders?” 

The discussion was general and led 
to reference to practices more seriously 
objected to than the one cited, such as 
hardware jobbers selling to grocery 
stores, dry goods stores, pool rooms, 
etc., and even to employees of such at 
wholesale. Mr. Lewis suggested the 
best judge of “propriety” is the jobbers 
salesman himself and that the local 
dealer or the bunch of local dealers 
should be able to convince the sales- 
man if he is doing wrong. Motion by 
Jameson carried that a resolution be 
prepared, spread on the minutes, and a 
copy sent to each jobbing house asking 


to solicit only legitimate trade in their 
lines and territories. 

“How can we force collections and 
get customers to settle at least once a 
year?” 

It was suggested that the dealer 
make his collection at the time of the 
sale by having a definite understand- 
ing as to payment, and write it down 
in the presence’ of the customer. Fre- 


President A. L. Jameson 


quent installment on accounts, both 
large and small payments, was advo- 
cated. It was also suggested that 
customers sign notes for large pur- 
chases and that these be turned over 
to the bank. Trade acceptances were 
reported unsatisfactory. 


Committees Appointed 


The chair named these committees: 

Membership—F. M. Sexton, The Dal- 
les; W. A. Hudelson, North Powder; 
W. E. Craven, Independence. 

Resolutions—M. C. Bressler, Spring- 
field; E. P. Lewis, Marshfield; O. G. 
Sapper, Hermiston. 

Mr. Hudelson then took charge of 
the question box once more. 

The first question was: “How can 
we get away from the credit business, 
collect outstanding accounts and at the 
same time continue to do business?” 

Mr. Craven said merchants should 
try to, and can, shorten time accounts. 
Another merchant said credit is largely 
a question of custom and education; if 
a man cannot get credit from the bank 


he is not good enough to go on the mer- 
chants’ books. 

“How can sales be stimulated under 
present conditions to create more cash 
business?” 

It was suggested that the dealers 
cater to the women and feature house- 
hold articles; it’s a line of rapid turn- 
over and mostly cash. 

“Is it wise for the hardware and 
implement store to hold special sales 
like clothing or dry goods stores?” 

Ideas differed on this point and con- 
siderable discussion ensued. 


Taxation and Its Problems 


“Taxation ahd Its Problems” was 
the topic of an interesting address by 
Walter L. Tooze, Jr., assistant to the 
Attorney General of the United States. 
The speaker discussed taxation fully 
giving its causes and advocating 
methods of relief. 


Stopping the Leaks 


The feature of the Wednesday after- 
noon session was an address on “Stop- 
ping the Leaks, or How Some Business 
Men Have Turned Loss Into Profits,” 
by Capt. J. W. Gorby, Cyclone Fence 
Co., Waukegan, Il. 

Capt. Gorby also spoke upon “In- 
creased Profits by Advertising.” 

On motion of Mr. Lewis, Capt. Gorby 
was extended a vote of thanks. At 
the opening of this session President 
Jameson read a telegram from National 
Secretary, H. P. Sheets, expressing best 
wishes for arsuccessful convention. 


More Important Questions 


Mr. Hudelson once more took charge 
of the question box. 

“Should there be a_ lien law for 
necessary repairs and harvest supplies, 
so dealers may be protected against 
first crop mortgages?” 

Everyone agreed that there should 
be such a law. 

“Is the American valuation plan, as 
proposed in the Fordney Tariff Bill, 
desirable?” 

Messrs Hindley and Strong explained 
the purport of American valuation is 
to raise duties while seeming to lower 
them, and possibly place blame on re- 
tailers for higher prices that would 
result. This was referred to the 
Resolutions Committee, 

“What benefit does the retailer 
derive from signing a trade acceptance 
to the jobber?” 

The consensus of opinion was that 
but little benefit was derived. One 
dealer said the effect might be to give 
him extended credit for a short time. 
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Another suggested he had better bor- 
row and discount his bills. 

Capt. Gorby then delivered an ad- 
dress upon “The Psychology of Sell- 
ing,” and was well received by those 
present. 

On motion by Mr. Lewis, the chair 
appointed as a nominating committee, 
E. D. Lewis, F. M. Sexton and Fort 
Hubbard. The meeting then went into 
executive session to consider certain 
aspects of anti-middlemen movements 
and propaganda. 


Hindley Makes A Hit 


The feature of the Thursday after- 
noon session was the address by Dr. W. 
J. Hindley, educational director, Wash- 
ington State Retailers Association, who 
spoke on “American Business Trans- 
figured.” 

Insurance Reports 


The president announced as melon 
cutting No. 16 in the Washington 
Hardware and Implement Underwriters 
a return-premium dividend of 50 per 
cent. W. P. Lucas gave insurance sta- 
tistics demonstrating the strength of 
the associations’ insurance. This was 
similar to the previous report of 
the insurance session Thursday after- 
noon in the Pacific Northwest Conven- 
tion in Spokane. 


Executive Session 


The association next discussed cer- 
tain mis-statements and misrepresenta- 
tions as to the functions and profits of 
legitimate merchants by farm bureau 
representatives and in the newspapers. 
There was no fear of the ability of the 
average independent dealer to compete 
successfully with any competition that 
might arise meeting competition has 
always been his business) but unfair 
and misleading propaganda was ob- 
jected to. Finally, on motion of Bress- 
ler the matter was referred to the 
resolutions committee. 

Question box was resumed on Friday 
morning with Mr. Lewis in charge. 

Two questions relative to cash and 
credit showed that sentiment still 
favored credit, in the hardware and 
implement business. This held true 
especially in farm communities, though 
it was agreed the terms should be 
shortened. Mr. Bressler said credit 
stimulates trade. Mr. Lewis remarked 
it gives you a list of customers; the 
cash store has no real customers. 

“How can we cover loss on goods on 
a declining market when little is being 
bought by consumers?” 

Anticipate the market and buy other 
goods that will move better was the 
answer. 

“Is organization among manufac- 
turers and lack of it among farmers 
responsible for the disappearance of 
constant relative prices as before the 
war?” The law of supply and demand 
was held responsible for this condition. 

In discussing freight rates, Mr. 
Bressler explained and opposed the 
charging of higher rates from the east 
to inter-mountain points than to coast 
cities. 
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Next came an address by Prof. H. 
N. Comish, of the Oregon Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, on “Remedies Which 
Can be Applied in the Problems of the 
Merchant.” 


Election of Officers 


President Jameson retired and W. A. 
Hudelson took the chair. Lewis, after 
referring eloquently to the able and 
earnest work of the president offered 
the report of the nominating commit- 
tee as follows: 

President, A. L. Jameson, McMinn- 
ville; and Vice-President, W. W. Bald- 
win, Klamath Falls. Four members of 
the executive committee: A. C. Hub- 
bard, Medford; W. E. Craven, Inde- 














Secretary-Treasurer E. E. Lucas — 


pendence; B. A. Kendall, Redmond; O. 
G. Sapper, Hermiston. It was moved 
that the report be accepted, rules sus- 
pended and the secretary cast the 
unanimous ballot. / 

Holdover directors are G. W. Hyatt, 
Enterprise; Emil Piel, Ashland; J. G. 
Bennett, Vancouver, Wash.; F. M. 
Sexton, The Dalles; and E. P. Lewis, 
Marshfield. 


Friday Afternoon 


President Jameson expressed— his 
appreciation of being honored with the 
presidency for the fourth consecutive 
time. 

Prof. P. G. Crockatt, of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene, gave an inter- 
esting address on “Transportation” 
showing how the development of trans- 
portation made possible specialization 
and division of labor, and tends to 
concentrate population and business in 
the larger centers. 

F. M. Sexton reported for the mem- 
bership committee that six new mem- 
bers had joined and that they would 
continue soliciting after adjournment 
by correspondence. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Mr. Bressler for the committee 
offered resolutions that were adopted 
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(1) Opposing adoption of the American 
valuation plan as proposed in pending 
tariff legislation; (2) expressing thanks 
to the hotel, speakers, trade press, job- 
bers and others for courtesies extended; 
(3) disapproving irregular and improp- 
er selling practices of some jobbers 
and manufacturers, and commending 
those who follow the well-established 
courses of business; (4) calling atten- 
tion to articles and editorials in the 
press unfairly discrediting the distrib- 
uting system and damaging and be- 
smirching retailers and asking the press 
to first investigate such propaganda 
and then pubilsh the true facts. 

Two resolutions suggested by 
National Secretary Sheets, read by 
Secretary Lucas, the first urging care- 
ful buying and increasing the turn- 
over. The second approved the code 
of ethics adopted by the Louisville 
Congress of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association for the guidance of 
retailer, manufacturer and _ jobber. 
Both of these were adopted. 

Mr. Sexton moved that suitable reso- 
lutions of condolence in the death of 
John Raymer, president of the Wash- 
ington Hardware and Implement Un- 
derwriters and John Smith of Walla 
Walla be spread on the minutes and 
copies sent to the bereaved families. 

On motion of G. A. Ehlen, the 1925 
World’s Fair was unanimously en- 
dorsed. 

At a trustees meeting, following 
adjournment, E. E. Lucas, Spokane, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 


Enjoyable Banquet Held 


An enjoyable banquet was tendered 
the visitors at the Multnomah Hotel 
Friday evening by the local jobbers and 
manufacturers. There was a fine mus- 
ical and entertainment program, with 
an address by Count Sing Wo So of 
Hong Kong, China. J. L. Hudson was 
toastmaster. The ladies were enter- 
tained at a separate banquet the same 
evening. 

Friday morning the same hosts took 
a large number of the dealers and their 
ladies on a chartered steamboat to the 
Port of Portland terminals at St. 
Johns. 


Philadelphia Holds Successful 
Automobile Show 


More than 70,000 people attended 
and helped make a success the twenty- 
first annual Philadelphia Auto Show, 
which closed Jan. 21, 1922. Manufac- 
turers and distributors of cars and ac- 
cessories filled every available booth and 
reports indicate that many hardware 
dealers attended and made new and big- 
ger business connections in the acces- 
sory line. 

The show committee consisted of 
Chairman Louis C. Block, W. G. Her- 
bert, J. E. Gosmery, A. E. Maltby, 
W. Y. Anthony, L. S. Bowers, J. BR. 
Perpont, and James Sweeten, Jr. 

Many new items of interest to both 
dealers and car owners were introduced. 
The displays were of high order and re 
ceived much favorable comment. 
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Cautious Buying Urged in West Virginia 
‘Importance of Increased Turnover Also Emphasized 
at Wheeling Convention of West Virginia 


ers who addressed the delegates 
attending the sixteenth annual 
convention of the West Virginia Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association held at 
Wheeling, W. Va., Jan. 31 to Feb. 2, 





Pies: wo aie all of the speak- 














Retiring President Walter B. Wilson 


urged cautious buying and persistent 
efforts to increase turnover as the two 
guiding principles for 1922. Nearly 400 
dealers registered at the convention, and 
109 exhibitors displayed their merchan- 
dise in the exposition hall. The exposi- 
tion was open to the general public on 
the second evening and was featured by 
a special radio service. A number of in- 
struments were used tO amplify the 
wireless concerts, and to pick up news 
flashes from various parts of the coun- 
try. T. E. Bibb of Beckley, W. Va., 
was elected president for 1922 to suc- 
ceed Walter B. Wilson of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., who has held the office for the 
past two years. 

The convention opened on schedule 
time Tuesday morning, January 31, 
The usual local proceedings were gone 
through and A. J. Bihler, a former 
president of the National Hardware As- 
sociation, and a member of the J. C. 
Lindsay Hardware Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
addressed the convention on “Business 
in 1922.” Mr. Bihler’s talk covered 
price changes of the past year and a 





Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association 


forecast of the probable trend of 
prices this year. He stated that the last 
two weeks of December, 1921, had seen 
more price revisions than ever occur- 
red in a like period of time in his his- 
tory. He cited a long list of articles 
and gave comparative prices today 
with those of the summer and fall of 
1920 and pointed out where, in his 
judgment, reductions should be made. 
He insisted that the men who delib- 
erately overcharge a customer now are 
unwise. His address was received en- 
thusiastically. 


Reports Submitted 


On Wednesday, February 1, the 
usual association reports were pre- 
sented to the convention, that of Presi- 
dent Walter B. Wilson, Clarksburg, W. 
Va., who has been head of the West 
Virginia organization for the past two 
years was full of encouragement. 

The report of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer James B. Carson, of Dayton, 
Ohio, showed the condition of the as- 
sociation to be healthy in every way. 
The interest has been keen the past 
year. The membership has grown in 
two years until to-day 80 to 85 per 
cent of the hardware dealers of the 
state are enrolled as members. An ac- 
tive interest has been taken in the 




































Second Vice-President 
Charles P. Moore 


affairs of the association. Better 
methods are being employed; the asso- 
ciation is in a strong financial condi- 
tion and altogether the report was ex- 
tremely gratifying and helpful and 


promises still better things for the fu- 
ture. 

C. M. Love of Huntington, W. Va., 
made a report covering a resumé of 
the work of the National Convention. 
Stanley Floyd of Greer & Laing, 
Wheeling, W. Va., led the question box 
discussion on “Credits and Collections” 
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First Vice-President Homer Hawker 


in which there was a general and free 
discussion of views which will prove 
of help to many. 

W. H. Rattenbury, vice-president of 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., and an authority on house fur- 
nishing goods in an address, entitled 
“Slumbering Profits” showed the value 
of recognized means of distribution, 
manufacturer to jobber to retailer to 
consumer, and pointed out the value 
that comes from keeping goods on the 
move and in not allowing profits to for 
all time remain in slumber. 

On Thursday morning, R. A. Peter- 
son, editor of the National Hardware 
Bulletin spoke on “Idle Dollars.” Mr. 
Peterson made use of an illustrated 
chart to show the high and low points 
that commodities have reached over a 
long period of American commercial 
life and gave sufficient concrete ex- 
amples of the folly of over-buying in 
order to obtain an imaginary, slightly 
better discount, showing how in reality 
more money could be made by having 
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frequent turnovers and keeping every 
dollar on the move. 

Charles P. Catlin, manager of sales 
promotion, cutlery division of the Rem- 
ington Arms Co., talked on “Modern 
Methods of Merchandising Cutlery.” 
Mr, Catlin alluded to the great value of 
the show window. It is becoming more 
and more important each day to make 
the appeal for your share of the fam- 
ily purse, he told the convention. He 
advocated the use of one window to 
display the goods that the housewife 
or the women need. “Too long have 
many of us permitted other lines to 
make the appeal to the women,” he 
said, “while perhaps 90 per cent, if we 
include the food items, perhaps 90 per 
cent of the family purse is expended 
by the women.” He cited numerous 
ways to display so as to make an im- 
pression of items in the hardware line. 
His remarks were not confined alone 
to cutlery but he recommended the 
grouping of everything, for instance, 
that goes with preserving when pre- 
serving season is on. At another time 
everything for baking, a window show- 
ing everything from a doughnut cutter 
to a bread maker. He spoke from long 
experience in actual work along these 
lines and his remarks were enthusi- 
astically received. 

W. F. Kennedy, president of the Ott- 
Heiskell Hardware Co., spoke briefly 
on “Following Market Declines.” 

James Albert Miller of Dayton, 
Ohio, made an _ interesting talk on 
“Better Accounting,” pointing out what 
the National Association has recom- 
mended for the retail trade and how 
the average merchant can avail him- 
self of this most thorough system at 
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very slight cost in dollars and in cents. 

The report of committees and clean- 
ing up of old business brought the ex- 
ecutive sessions to a close. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: T. E. Bibb, Beck- 














Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carson 


ley, W. Va., president; Homer Hawker, 
Shinnston, W. Va., first vice-president; 
Charles P. Moore, Ravenswood, W. Va., 
second vice-president; James B. Car- 
son, Dayton, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
The selection of the next meeting place 
was left to the executive committee. 
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Taken as a whole the convention was 
by long odds the most successful and 
best attended that the state of West 
Virginia has ever held. The entire 
Market Auditorium comprising two 
enormous rooms was completely filled 
with exhibition spaces, 109 in number, 
and many more it is said could have 
been disposed of had the space been 
available. A larger building will prob- 
ably be provided for the convention in 
the future. 

There were registered between 300 
and 400 at the convention. The ex- 
hibit halls were opened Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday from morning 
until evening and on Tuesday night, the 
general public was invited, the building 
being open from 7 to 10 p.m. A fea- 
ture of the evening was the radio ser- 
vice, a number of instruments being 
used in both rooms. Powerful instru- 
ments connecting up with far away 
points and not only entertained but in- 
structed the visitors. Several thousand 
Wheeling people and those from ad- 
joining states participated in this gath- 
ering. . 

Entertainment Features 


For the ladies, ample and diversified 
entertainment was provided by the 
Wheeling Ladies Entertainment Com- 
mittee. On Wednesday night a thea- 
ter party was provided by the asso- 
ciation in which 1200 members and 
friends participated, taking for the 
evening the Victoria Theater in Wheel- 
ing where a special bill had been pro- 
vided. Norbert Bruske, president of the 
Blue Ribbon Paint Co., Wheeling, W. 
Va., was the chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee. 
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PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
COVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
phia, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 17, 1922. Sharon 
E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, St. Paul, Feb. 14, 
15, 16, 17, 1922. H. O. Roberts, secre- 
tary, 1030 Metropolitan Life Building, 
Minneapolis. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Columbus, 
Feb. 14, 15, 16, 17, 1922. Headquar- 
ters, Deshler Hotel. Exhibition, Me- 
morial Hall. James B. Carson, secre- 
tary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton. 

CONNECTICUT HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Hotel Bond, Hart- 
ford, Feb. 16, 17, 1922. Henry S. 
Hitchcock, secretary, Woodbury. 

MIssourRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, St. 
Louis, Planters Hotel, Feb. 21, 22, 23, 
1922. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 5106 
North Broadway, St. Louis. 


VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Roanoke, Feb. 15, 
16, 17, 1922. Thomas B. Howell, secre- 
tary, Richmond. 

NEw YORK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Rochester, Feb. 21, 22, 23, 24, 
1922. Exhibition at Exposition Park. 
Headquarters and sessions at Powers 
Hotel. J. B. Foley, secretary, 412-413 
City Bank Building, Syracuse. 

NEw ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Paul Revere Hall, Mechanics’ 
Building, Boston, Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 
23, 1922. George A. Fiel, secretary, 10 
High Street, Boston. 

SoutH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mitchell, Feb. 21, 22, 25, 24, 1922. 
H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1030 Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, New Orleans, La., 
April 18, 19, 20, 21, 1922. Headquar- 
ters, St. Charles Hotel. John Donnan, 


secretary-treasurer, Richmond, Va. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, New Orleans, La., 
April 19, 20, 21, 1922. Headquarters, 
St. Charles Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, 
secretary - treasurer, 4106 Woolworth 
Building, New York City. 

PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Ama- 
rillo, Tex., May 8, 9, 1922. C. L. 
Thompson, secretary, Canyon, Tex. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, com- 
posed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and 
Tennessee. Convention and Exhibition, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., May 9, 10, 11, 12, 
1922. Walter Harlan, secretary, 460 
St. James Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 

CAROLINAS HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Winston-Salem, May 17, 
18, 19, 20, 1922. T. W. Dixon, secre- 
tary, Charlotte, N. C. 

MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE- AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION at Fair Grounds, 
Jackson, May 24, 25, 26, 1922. Head- 
quarters, Heidelberg Hotel. E. R. 
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National Expenditures Are Heavily Pruned 


Deep Slashing of Annual Appropriations Turns 
Big Deficit Into Surplus — Hoover Vigor- 
ously Defends the Railroads 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 13. 


LL-AND-MARIA” Dawes 
has made good. The ener- 
3 getic chief of President Hard- 
ing’s budget organization, with the 
hearty co-operation of department 
heads and the chairmen of the Con- 
gressional appropriations committees, 
has made possible such heavy cuts in 
expenditures that the total appropri- 
ations for the next fiscal year will show 
a reduction of no less than $350,000,000 
below the budget estimates, thereby 
wiping out the prospective deficit and 
leaving a surplus on June 30, 1923, of 
approximately $100,000,000. 

According to a carefully prepared 
statement by Chairman Madden, of 
the House Committee on Appropri- 
ations, the present session of Congress 
will see Government expenditures, ex- 
cluding interest on the bonded debt, 
sinking fund, and other war expendi- 
tures and excluding the proposed $150,- 
000,000 increase for post office expan- 
sion, reduced to a point only $100,000,- 
000 annually in excess of the pre-war 
cost of Government. This is an aston- 
ishing showing when it is borne in 
mind that the total cost of operating 
our Government rose from about $750,- 
000,000 in 1913 to the enormous total 
of $5,000,000,000 in 1918. 


Good News for Business Men 


These figures should be most en- 
couraging to the business men of the 
country as they foreshadow reductions 
in current taxation that will justify all 
lines of industrial expansion and 
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By W. L. CROUNSE 


enable the average citizen to spend his 
income a little more freely. They do 
not, however, justify any form of ex- 
travagance or a return to the jazzing 
times of 1918. 

But Chairman Madden makes an- 
other statement. He declares that, as 
the head of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, he will adhere strictly to the 
policy of applying all payments re- 
ceived on account of the foreign war 
loans to the liquidation of the Ameri- 
can war debt, that he will resist any 
effort to use such payments for gen- 
eral governmental expenditure, and 
that this policy will be rigidly followed 
for the purpose of ultimately relieving 
the people of the country of the taxes 
now borne as a legacy of the war. 

It is an interesting fact that the total 
estimated appropriations now being 
made by Congress for the fiscal year 
beginning July -1, next, amounting to 
$3,500,000,000, will be a reduction of 
$1,289,300,920 below the total appro- 
priations expended during the fiscal 
year which ended June 30 last. Mr. 
Madden declares that no such record 
of economy has been made since the 
close of the war in any of the countries 
that participated in the great conflict. 


Madden Issues Warning 


But Mr. Madden issues a word of 
warning. No matter how Congress 
may prune Governmental expenditures, 
it cannot lift a dollar of our great war 
debt except as the money that is saved 
may be used to retire outstanding 
bonds. On this point he says: 


“In view of the fact that the fixed 
charges of $2,000,000,000 annually will 
remain for a good many years, this 
means that at the close of this year 
the Nation will be established on a 
basis which must prevail for a long 
period. We shall be back to a new 
normal. 

“Congress must hold expenditures at 
that point. The bonded debt will be 
reduced by about $350,000,000 a year 
and the fixed charges of $2,000,000,000 
annually may be reduced by the interest 
on that sum. 

“What monéy we may receive on 
account of the war loans must be ap- 
plied to the reduction of the national 
debt. That is the only direction in 
which the people can look for relief. 

“We must apply it to the retirement 
of our bonds instead of squandering it 
on Government expenditures. In no 
other way can taxes be reduced. The 
close of the fiscal year will find us cut 
to the bone at a point below which we 
can hardly go in the way of economy. 

“I think opinion in Congress is 
largely like mine on this question. 
There is a pronounced disposition in 
Congress to reduce the debt. It is the 
sole way to get relief from taxation in 
the long run.” 

Casting an ugly shadow over this 
pleasant vista is the soldiers’ bonus 
plan. If Congress and the Administra- 
tion could shut this skeleton back in 
its closet, they would doubtless do so 
with great gusto, but such pledges 
have been given by the House and Sen- 
ate leaders and the President that it is 
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difficult to see how their redemption in 
some form can be avoided. 

Chairman Fordney and his col- 
leagues of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee are cudgeling their brains in an 
effort to devise some painless method of 
raising funds for the bonus and it is 
possible that a tentative plan will be 
adopted by the time this issue of 
HARDWARE AGE reaches its readers. 
As I write these lines, however, Con- 
gressional leaders, especially those of 
the Senate, are wholly at sea as to 
what can safely be done to provide 
a bonus, and it is probable that im- 
portant changes in the taxing features 
of the bill will be made from time to 
time as the measure moves over the 
rocky road before it. 


Farm Bloc Tight-Sales Tax 


The farm bloc of both houses is stif- 
fening up its lines in opposition to a 
general sales tax. This project has 
slowly lost ground during the past 
month, especially as the result of the 
attacks made upon it more or less 
openly by Treasury officials. Secretary 
Mellon is quoted as declaring that any 
sales tax, applied broadly enough to 
raise the bulk of the money needed for 
the payment of the bonus, would neces- 
sitate the creation of a special bureau 
in the Treasury with an army of clerks 
and special agents to supervise the col- 
lections and audit the returns. 

The farm bloc Senators and Repre- 
sentatives do not argue the case any 
longer. They simply declare that the 
sales tax shall not pass and let it go at 
that. 

These tactics are characteristic of 
Senator Kenyon’s cohorts, who, during 
the present session have almost liter- 
ally nailed the black flag to the mast 
and steered their pirate craft without 
the slightest regard for anyone but 
the dear farmers. 


Farmer Exemptions Provoke Criticism 


The attitude of the bloc leaders, who 
are now pushing co-operative farming 
bills exempting farm organizations 
from the operation of the Sherman 
anti-trust law, recently roused the ire 
of Senator Brandegee, of Connecticut, 
who, in a sharp criticism of the bloc’s 
methods, declared that Congress “is go- 
ing far astray when it says in legisla- 
tion that an act committed by a farmer 
is not a crime but becomes a crime 
when done by a manufacturer.” 

Mr. Brandegee asserted that no re- 
lief from high prices need be expected 
by the country at large through the 
passage of the co-operative marketing 
bills if the farmers, who are its chief 
beneficiaries, “are left free to inflict 
high prices.” There is grave danger, 
he declares, that there will be a corner 
in the food and clothing supplies of the 
country if these extraordinary exemp- 
tions are enacted into law. 

“T do not know,” he said, “whether 
the Sherman law should be maintained, 
but I do know that no amount of 
apologizing, explaining or attempts to 
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justify can satisfy me that we should 
not have laws which are uniform in 
their operation. I have always insisted 
that our laws should be general and we 
either ought to keep the Sherman law 
or discard it, one or the other. We 
cannot make a thing fish for one citi- 
zen and fowl for another.” 
Why “Liberties” Are Off 

The declines recently noted in the 
prices of Liberty bonds have caused 
the Congressional leaders no little 
anxiety in view of the pressure now 
being brought to bear to induce the 
Ways and Means Committee to provide 
the funds for a soldiers’ bonus either 
by a new bond issue or by the employ- 
ment of such interest as the United 
States may receive from those foreign 
countries to which loans were made 
during the war. The softening of 
Liberty bond prices is very properly at- 
tributed to this agitation. 

Chairman Fordney and his col- 
leagues, however, are determined that 
no provision shall be incorporated in 
the bonus bill that will adversely af- 
fect the value of Liberty bonds. Mr. 
Fordney, especially, believes that the 
Government is not only pledged to re- 
frain from issuing any more bonds to 
meet war legacies, such as the proposed 
bonus, but is also estopped from 
utilizing the interest paid us by our 
war allies for any purpose except to 
retire these foreign loans. 

What this means to the taxpayers 
can easily be fully appreciated. Uncle 
Sam is carrying a load of approxi- 
mately half a billion dollars annually 
in the way of interest on bonds sold to 
make foreign loans during the war. 
As soon as the European nations be- 
gin to pay this interest themselves it 
will be possible for Congress to make 
corresponding cuts in Federal taxation. 

Some of these loans will probably 
never be paid, but the great bulk are 
as good as gold. The British Govern- 
ment has already notified our Treasury 
that arrangements ave being made to 
begin interest payments, and it is be- 
lieved that France will soon be in posi- 
tion to meet at least a part of her in- 
terest obligations. 


Hoover Champions the Railroads 


Secretary Hoover has taken occasion 
during the past week to talk a-little 
sound sense about the railroads. He is 
evidently fearful that the efforts of 
shippers to obtain lower freight rates 
and the attacks made upon the rail- 
roads by farm organizations will mis- 
lead the public and may ultimately in- 
fluence the attitude of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which is now 
considering the serious question as to 
whether the carriers can cut rates fur- 
ther without slashing their payrolls. 

Mr. Hoover puts the proposition very 
clearly in a statement made before the 
Commission in which he frankly dis- 
cussed the relation of the railroads to 
the present economic situation. He said 
in part: 

“Tf we look at the national economic 
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situation as a whole, the greatest im- 
pulse that can be given to recovery 
from any source whatever is a reduc- 
tion of rates on primary commodities 
combined with the immediate resump- 
tion of railway construction and equip- 
ment. The first depends upon reduction 
of operating costs, the second upon 
restoration of credit for our railways, 


Facilities Are Below Our Needs 


“One thing is absolute. Our trans- 
portation facilities are below the needs 
of the country, and unless we have a 
quick resumption of construction, the 
whole community — agricultural, com- 
mercial, and industrial—will be gasp- 
ing from a strangulation caused by in- 
sufficient transportation the moment 
our business activities resume. 

“For the past five years we have had 
no consequential expansion to our rail- 
way transportation machine. With but 
one interval of nine months in 1918 
and 1919 we had a car _ shortage 
throughout the whole of the years 
1916-17-18-19 and 20. This shortage 
rose to as high as 160,000 cars with a 
corresponding shortage of motive 
power. 

“We paid tremendous sums in com- 
mercial losses and unemployment in 
consequence. We laid it onto the war. 
We should lay it onto our lack of fore- 
sight and antagonisms to railroads. 

“Few people seem to realize the 
amount of expansion in our transpor- 
tation machine necessary to keep pace 
with the growth of the country. And 
an equal few seem to have any notion 
of the price we pay for not having it. 


Dependent Upon Railway Service 


“Our country is more dependent upon 
railway transport service than any 
other. All others have comparatively 
greater coast lines and internal water- 
ways. 

“The experience of the twenty years 
before the war has shown that we must 
build an extension of lines, including 
terminal facilities, additional sidings, 
etc., every year equal to the construc- 
tion of a new railway from New York 
to San Francisco. We must add at 
least 120,000 cars and 2500 locomotives 
annually to our equipment. 

“Since we entered the war in 1917 
we have constructed at least 10,000 
miles of railways less than our increas- 
ing population and economic develop- 
ment called for and we are behind in 
rolling stock by about 4000 locomo- 
tives and 200,000 cars. I wish to em- 
phasize that unless we can have an im- 
mediate resumption of construction 
and equipment, our commercial com- 
munity will pay treble the cost of the 
whole of them in their losses of a 
single season. 

“The very moment that we reach 
anything like normal business we shall 
see a repetition of car shortage, fol- 
lowed by an increase in the cost of 
coal to the consumer from one to three 
dollars a ton; we shall see again pre- 
miums of 20 cents a bushel for the use 
of cars for moving grain; we shall in 
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fact see a shortage of commodities to 
the consumer; ‘and we shall see gluts 
upon the hands of the producers. We 
shall see factories filled with orders 
again closed for lack of cars; we shall 
see large intermittency in employment; 
and we shall see the usual profiteering 
in commodities due to a stricture be- 
tween the producer and consumer. 


Each Shortage Costs a Billion 


“There would be no difficulty what- 
ever, by basing such losses‘on the ex- 
periences we have already had, to cal- 
culate a loss to the American people 
of a billion dollars for each one of 
these periodic transportation short- 
ages. 

“Furthermore, there is nothing that 
is so irrecoverable a loss to the Na- 
tion as idle shops and idle men. To-day 
we have both. 

“There is nothing that will so quickly 
start the springs of business and em- 
ployment as an immediate resumption 
of construction and equipment of the 
railways. When business does resume, 
we shall need all of our capacity for 
the production of consumable goods. 

“We shall not only find it strangled 
for lack of transportation, but we shall 
find ourselves plunging into the manu- 
facture of this very railway equip- 
ment and construction in competition 
with consumable goods for materials 
and labor. Herein lies the basic cause 
of destructive price inflation and 
booms, with all their waste and over- 
expansion. In times of depression, we 
should prepare for the future and by so 
doing we can cure the depression itself. 
» “If we examine the fundamental 
reasons for failure to resume equip- 
ment we will find them in the loss of 
confidence in railways as an investment 
and the competition of tax-free securi- 
ties. We have passed the period of 
credit strain in this depression. 


Capital Seeks Tax-Free Investment 


“Surplus capital is pouring by hun- 
dreds of millions monthly into tax-free 
securities and foreign loans, and yet 
our railways are unable to finance the 
most moderate of construction pro- 
grams. The confidence of the public in 
tailway investments was at so low an 
ebb before the war that finance by the 


Salesmen’s Auxiliary Sheet 


Metal Association 


At the recent meeting of the Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association, held at 
Reading, Pa., there was formed what 
is known as the Salesmen’s Auxiliary 
of the above named association, com- 
posed of the salesmen employed by the 
members of the Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association. Officers of the 
auxiliary organization were elected as 
follows: Thomas R. Cook, Jr., Philadel- 
phia, president; Warren Carter, Phila- 
delphia, first vice-president; C. J. Be- 
sore, Fort Washington, Pa., second vice- 
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issue of common and preferred stocks 
had become impossible and railway ex- 
pansion was living on bond issues. 

“In these circumstances, it seems to 
me vital that the railways as our great- 
est industry should propose a courage- 
ous program of broad visioned better- 
ments, and if necessary the Govern- 
ment should consider giving the use of 
its superior credit. It would not cost 
the taxpayer a cent, to give the Govern- 
ment guarantee to equipment trusts 
upon the primary responsibility of the 
railways, the proceeds devoted entirely 
to improvement and equipment. 

“This is no proposal to take money 
from the taxpayer. It is a proposal to 
save him from paying treble the 
amount of his guarantee in profiteer- 
ing and losses. 

“It will render a reduction of rates 
earlier, for unless something is done 
the improvements will have to be paid 
over years out of increased rates. Nor 
would we lose a cent upon the guar- 
antee, for if American railways cannot 
earn interest upon their borrowings let 
us throw up our hands and prepare for 
a second Russia. 


Would Provide Much Employment 


“A real program of construction 
would in its various ramifications give 
relief to 500,000 or 600,000 of our un- 
employed. It would enable even added 
numbers to increase their standards of 
living, and this would give increased 
market to the produce of our farmers. 
Our farmers who look to foreign mar- 
kets for their surplus should stop to 
consider that our home consumption of 
meat decreased yearly 7 Ibs. per capita 
in 1921, mostly owing to unemployment 
and that if this decrease should be 
overcome it would be worth more than 
a 35 per cent increase in exports. 

“We talk glibly of giving billions of 
credits to foreign countries, to increase 
our farm exports. I wish to say with 
all responsibility for the statement 
that a billion dollars spent upon Ameri- 
ean railways will give more employ- 
ment to our people, more advance to 
our industry, more assistance to our 
farmers than twice that sum expended 
outside the frontiers of the United 
States—and there will be greater se- 
curity for the investor.” 


president; Oliver C. Brooks, Philadel- 


phia, secretary; William J. Gowern, 
Jr., Pittsburgh, treasurer. Directors 
were elected as follows: George J. 


Claudius, Lyon, Conklin & Co., Phila- 
delphia; John Follansbee, Follansbee 
Brothers Co., Pittsburgh; George Gock, 
Philadelphia; Thomas J. Quinn, W. F. 
Potts & Sons, Philadelphia, and George 
O. M. Johnson, the McClure-Johnston 
Co., Pittsburgh. 








Robert S. Hulbert is now in charge 
of the Boston office, Oneida Community, 
Ltd., with headquarters at 59 Temple 
Place. 
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Reports received by the emergency 
committee appointed by the President’s 
conference on unemployment indicated 
that the falling off in employment dur- 
ing the winter has not been as great as 


was anticipated. If general business 
conditions remain about the same until 
spring, the employment situation will 
depend largely upon the severity of the 
winter. 

Many cities report that they are ap- 
propriating funds in addition to the 
regular budget to furnish employment. 
Work that usually is delayed until 
spring or early summer has already 
been started. 

Among the outstanding results of the 
conference on unemployment is the 
vast amount of public works, chiefly 
State and municipal, which have al- 
ready been started during the winter 
months to provide employment in the 
present business depression. This was 
one of the strongest recommendations 
of the conference when it met in Wash- 
ington. . 

Tabulations have been made and it 
is found that $450,000,000 is now 
available in the United States for local 
improvements. In response to letters 
sent out by the emergency committee, 
80 per cent of the communities affected 
have notified the conference that work 
is already in progress, or that it will 
be started before spring in order to 
provide local employment. 


Much Winter Work On Foot 


Many public works officials have noti- 
fied the conference that they are 
awarding contracts only on condition 
that the work will be prosecuted 
throughout the winter whenever condi- 
tions permit. Special preparations are 
also being made to carry on types of 
work not usually done in winter. 

Wages paid for public works, the 
committee point out, will create a pur- 
chasing power for all kinds of commo- 
dities which wil] in turn require the 
employment of other groups to pro- 
duce. The ‘conference is keeping in 
close touch with contemplated public 
projects in order to ascertain exactly 
how much they may be relied upon to 
relieve unemployment during the criti- 
eal winter months. : 






An Unusual Lawsuit 

Charles E. Johnston, a hardware 
dealer at College Point, Long Island, 
N. Y., is being sued for $50,000 in the 
Queens Supreme Court, by Christian 
Hoffman, of the College Point fire de- 
partment, who asserts that Johnston 
sold an air rifle to Joseph E. Azevde, 
12 years old, who is alleged to have 
shot Hoffman in the eye on Nov. 5, 
1918, while shooting at a target. This 
is said to be the first case of its kind 
ever tried in a court in New York 
State. Johnston in his defense said he 
could not tell whether he sold the boy 
the rifle or not. 
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Creating Lively Interest in Washers—Poultry Supply Ads Make 
Initial Appearance for 1922—An Interesting Editorial Page 


A Good Accessory Combination 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 6 in.) 

Freeze-Proof and tire chains are 
certainly needed if one would motor 
about the ice-clad or snow-covered 
streets of winter time. They make a 





You can run your car this winter without trou- 
ble with the hetp of these two accessories 


Johnson’s Freeze rest 


Tire Chains 


If you use FREEZE PROOF according to diree- 
lions your radiator will not freeze in the coldest 
weather, nor wiil i} be injured by it. 


PRICE $2.00 per 5 Ib. package. 


Weed Tire Chains give the wheels “a grip” and 
prevent skidding in slippery places All sland- 


SU CO. 


Maun St. MONCTON. N.B 


CLIMITED 











1—Jn this ad the Sumner Co. has selected 
two essential winter auto accessories 


fine combination for a newspaper ad as 
this ad of the Sumner Co., Moncton, 
N. B., will attest. 

The hardware man can do quite a 
neat business on winter auto needs 
provided he allots regular newspaper 
space to them. This Sumner ad is well- 
arranged and carefully written, being 
brief and to the point. 

The illustrations help a great deal 
and the placing of the display lines 
between them is a kink worth remem- 
bering. Take it all in all, it is an ad 
which should be productive of business 
for the firm. 








‘Larrabee’s Hardware News 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
JOHN E. LARRABEE CO., Inc. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
HEAVY AND SHELF HARDWARE 
TOOLS AND MILL SUPPLIES 
EW. Leavenworth, Treas. and Mgr. 

3 and 5 Market Street Amsterdam, N Y. 
PHONE 1600 


This store paper is tepued in the interests 
ims 


1 
ind to be absolutely 
s Masoont it makes rega 
Hardware News will 
anywhere upon request. if 
your copy doesn’t reach you regularly, please 
advise us promptly 


Harry Billington . Editor 
Monthly Circulation 3,500 
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No matter how much we try to avoid 
mistakes, things are apt to go wrong at 
times in spite of our carefulness and its 
such times that we are guarding against 
when we tell you to come right back and 
make a complaint if you are not entirely 
satisfied—and don't feel a bit backward 
in doing so. 

The pleasing of every customer is all 
important with us end we always en- 
deavor to live up to our guarantee of 
satisfaction with every purchase. We 
can do this if you will let us know im 
mediately, should anything go wrong. 

There is smal! chance for dissatisfac- 
tion when you buy hardware. tools, auto 
supplies or housewares here 


NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTION 
The New Leaf—the new leaf—i'm turning it 


tod 
Just Hike | used to turn it in the far an’ far 


An’ just what the people—the skep- 
desteonh say; 
But rning of the New Leaf in the 
in’. 
twit pe - the comfort one pleasure pos. 
sible his an 
“them 


~-) 1 wilt contrat myself 

to be irritable and unhappy 

ana't wilt took for the bright side in every 

event 

A New Year? Well, we will call it so . 

But each new newer is the same old rain; 

and 2 Ld ear, some of us happen to 
's ony, ‘the old one over again 


SELF-RESPECT 
Vou p> A a successful and have lots of 
Have praperty, stocks, bonds and pelf, 
But it — worthwhile to gain the whole 
ite 

1f you cannot respect you 
You yt — footed others one gotten their 

But Ptnere’ n a@iways be one little 


elf, 
Te ore you a stab and your conscience o 
al 


you cannot respect yourse: 
—Lillian Hall Crowley 





iT 1S ALL IN yee ViEW-POINT 
| was at a dinner pa 
ty, chance, or something seated me be- 
s 
The suet was a buddi usical prodigy 
ho occupied a totally different 
ak “ot “nought from 
bored me "eighty untit it 
eateries ‘tem me that here was a person from 
an entirely different wortd than “that in 
which | lived. 
x, id was that of the business “fan.” 
interest was in — and in people — 
their relation to my business, 
ly young friend's world w was one in which 
she Uidesines re 
cal accompli 
was a musical one dream ¥ world of sweet 


the question 

je—was | not as one sided in my 

ite ‘A | had gonsidered my young friend to 
t more than probable that we 


measure o 
ic salt in our daily grind?—Rhodes’ 


HIS NEW YEAR'S GIFT 
r, an enthusiastic chicken fancier, 
nh 


returned empty - Sontod ning. ater is search tor 


in New Year's morning, he was greatly 
to find four beautiful pearly eggs 


he bright morning 

a ne” notion that 
bore the neatly penciled begs 3 bd 
Happy New Year from the Old Hens.”* 





Prices 60c, 75¢ and 90¢ 





FIRE PLACE FIXTURES 


Winter days are here—give your fire- 
place a real homep atmosphere with a 
new set-of-these handsome andirons in 
either brass or black finish. We can 
furnish fire screens, shovels, pokers and 
tongs in sets furnished to match the and- 
irons. Be sure to see our assortment and 
mote the low prices we have placed on 
them 


4 
Cut Down Your Coal Bills 





You can save a tidy sum every winter 
by using one of these handy Rotary Ash 
Sifters—it's so well made that it will last 
for years—fits over the top of the ash 
can and sorte out all of the good coal 
and partly burned coal which has fallen 
or shaken through the grate—so simple 
and easy to operate that even a small 
boy can use it. Price, $3.50. 


TWAS SAID:— 


é An itohman was handlin, 
oe na =~ He ie 
| Roy drop, the whole 
went ae “taxing Mike 
with “ T larry boss 
me around later and said 
to, anot' ~ Irishm. 
omens is Mike?” 
ne,” og og Bx rot, 
owhen Oeil oe be 
asked 
ae te .” replied “if he 
as test’ as he 
wont. het _ be back yester 
day 


Speaking of coming back reminds us 
that the success of our business is due 
to the fact that our customers keep 
coming back to us. We try to make 
shopping here so pleasant and profitable 
that everyone wants to come back when 
they need more of our merchandise, and 
if you come here once we know you will 
come back too, for our goods are de- 
pendable and our service and prices wil! 
please you. 


TRADE AT LARRABEE’S—IT PAYS 
XL 





Continental Combination 
SCREEN and STORM-DOORS 


A special feature of the Continenta! 
Combination Door the patented meth- 
od of fastening screen and storm 
panels in place. it is only necessary to 
turn four patented screws, each a quar 

turn, to remove the Screen Panel and 
to install the Storm Panel. 

Continental Combination Screen and 
Storm Doors are truly All-Season Doors. 
They are serviceable during all seasons 
of the year Price, $9.00. 





POLITE QUERY 


Cape Codders are proverbial for their calm 
demeanor and economica! language under 
all +1 

a fisherman, was out in his dory 

visiting. mie his ‘obeter pots, when a sailboat 
with summer residents capsized. +! 

rowed : to the a We and, addressing its 
tate upants, who cling! te the 
keel sheiening. tor for “aid. in indicated his boat 


——i4 Pe cowryeony. Madea's. ye better 
pe. in?” = American Legion Weekly. 











2—This store paper page has “balance.” 


Compare it with your own editorial page 


and note what your page lacks 
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POULTRY SUPPLIES | 


Drinking Pounts 

Crit Boxese 

Chick (shipping) Boxes 
Lreoder Thermometers 
Inesbator Thermometers 
Beef Scraps 

Oyster Shetis 

Feed Hoppers 

Chick Feeders 

Leg Bands 

Gil Egx Cast Filters 
Charcoal @ 

liane Meal 

Conkey Remedies 


BROODERS 

--7. 92000 No. 7%—300-chick size . 
40.00 No. 11-—600-chick “ . 

+» 40.00 No, 12-—1000-chick "" .... 40.00 


. $25.00 
32.50 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


Buchanan Hardware Co. 


Phone 63 Richfield Springs, N. Y. 











$—The first man in the field gets ‘the 
Hion’s share of trade, That’s the reason 
for this early start on poultry supplies 


A Page You Like to Read 


No. 2 (8 in. x 11 in.) 

Here’s a page reproduction for the 
special benefit of the legion of hard- 
ware store paper editors. It is cer- 
tainly a well-balanced page and chock- 
full of reader interest. Note the 
touches of humor, the complete store 
information in the editorial head, the 
small but effective ads and the squibs 
of general interest reading matter. If 
your editorial page is getting too 
“heavy” try out one like Larrabee’s. 

Hardware News is an 8-page sheet 
published monthly by John E. Larrabee 
Co., Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y., and this 
page is taken from the January issue. 

There’s just one criticism that we 
haye to make of this fine store paper. 
We have hesitated in the past to make 
it because we realize that what we have 
to criticize was no doubt the result of 
careful planning. We refer to the 
store paper’s head which we presume 
is actually the reproduction of the 
firm’s letterhead and as such, was 
probably deemed a fitting head for the 
paper. But it crowds out the real title 
of the paper, forcing it to be split so 
that the word “Larrabee’s” is on one 
side of the letterhead reproduction and 
Hardware News on the other. 

Now, we hope this criticism will be 
accepted and the head changed to 
attractive lettering running across the 
entire top of the first page. 


Getting An Early Start 
No. 3 (2 cols. x 5 in.) 
Accompanying this ad sent us by 
Miss Eleanor Porter who looks after 
the publicity end of the Buchanan 
Hardware Co., Richfield Springs, N. Y., 
was a note telling us not to be sur- 
prised on seeing a poultry ad appear 
while things were still in winter’s grip. 
But hardware merchants have many 
times demonstrated that the “early bird 
gets the worm” and we have no doubt 
that this and following poultry supply 
ads put out by the Buchanan folks will 
stir up the interest that later leads to 
sales. 
A Strong Washer Ad 
No. 4 (8 cols. x 13 in.) 
Our comment on this ad will be con- 
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fined to advising you to read it care- 
fully for this is the kind of publicity 
that sells washing machines. The 
Haynes Hardware Co., Emporia, Kan., 
sent us the ad and it is one of a notable 
series which the company has been 
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using for some time past. This series 
has succeeded in interesting the firm’s 
customers to an unusual degree with 
the result that it has brought consid- 
erable washing machine business to the 
Haynes Hardware Co. 


BHENSALSHSASASHENHENSHENSHENS HEHENEHSZHE 


Does 
your 
washing 


look 
like a 


mountain 
9 


Solve Your 
Problem with 


DOES IT LOOM UP EVERY WEEK AND SCARE YOU’ 
Do you dread the coming of Morlay, with its drudgery, work am 


rs with a One Minute! 


—_— 


Nutt 
NE WASilE K 


ENGINE POWER 
Washday freedom is you 


It washes everything from blankets and 
quilts to the smallest piece. It washes everv, 
type of fabric from the daintiest to rough 
overalls, without‘ the slighfest wear and 
tear. 

The wringer swings and wrings from four 
positions, wrings by power after each wa- 
ter. Clothes from the last wripging are al- 
most ready to iron. - 

Settle your washing problem now. Settle it 
the thrift route. The purchase of a One 
Minute is like a bond; it’s a saf®, money _re- 


turning investment. 
A type and style to suit your needs. 


$10.00 Down—-$10.00 a Month 





ELECTRIC HEATERS 


Help out on cold days—Safe, Quick to 
Heat, Easy to Move 


Priced $5 and Up 





—IAYRE? G— 


. 618-622 COML. PHONE 105. 





SSHEHENLASCACASNENSWSAS seh SNShsk HSHNEWNEHSNENLNSM SHENSHENLZKSNSTNSWENSNEHSNENSNLN 


THE WINCHESTER STORE 
EHZNZNLNS SHZNSVRNSHSNSMSNLWLMSHSNSH 


HBHEHENTHENINLNINENIHSN EH ZHINSNEN SHSM SNENZNEWSANZWEWTWLWENENENSNLNENSHENENEN 


4—The combination of creative and descriptive copy gives this washer 
ad a powerful appeal 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
239 West 39th Street. 
New York, Feb. 13. 

‘NPRING goods are very much in 

S evidence in the store rooms and 

display rooms of New York 
wholesale houses. There is a very no- 
ticeable abundance of shovels, scoops, 
spades, spoons, wheelbarrows, culti- 
vators, rakes, wire cloth, poultry net- 
ting and general gardening necessities. 
More interesting than that is the re- 
port from local jobbers that many re- 
tail dealers in this district are be- 
ginning to take deliveries on this class 
of merchandise. Many more have 
placed orders for deliveries next 
month. These orders are said to repre- 
sent a wider variety of goods than is 
usually listed for early buying. Pur- 
chases are of fairly good size. 

In lines other than seasutiable goods 
dealers seem to be buying a little close, 
but in good assortments. The tendency 
to shop on certain lines such as nails, 
clothes line and sash cord is still to 
be found to some extent, but is by no 
means as noticeable as it was in the 
past fall season. 

Though nothing startling has hap- 
pened, the general tone of the local 
hardware market is strong, and both 
the wholesale and retail factions seem 
satisfied and give expressions of confi- 
dence. 

Price adjustments are quite numer- 
ous this week, most of them reductions. 

Jobbers report the following an- 
nouncements from manufacturers: 

Notice was given last week in this 
market report that U. S. Chain & Forg- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, has issued new dis- 
count sheets. This week the informa- 
tion is given that there is a 10 per cent 
decline on breast chains and butt 
chains. 


Vichek Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has made a reduction of 10 per cent 
on ball pein hammers, making No. 112 
$1 less per doz. and No. 114 $1.25 less 
per doz. These amounts represent the 
decline per dozen, and not the selling 
price. 

Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, 
N. J., has reduced the price on No. 2 
gray friction surface belts 10 per cent. 

Fred J. Myers Mfg. Co., Hamilton, 
O., has made declines ranging from 
6 to 10 per cent on foundry riddles. 


NEW YORK 


Acme Steel Goods Co., Chicago, IIL, 
has made a decline of 10 points on the 
entire line. 


Erie Mop Wringer Co., Erie, Pa., 
has reduced the price on No. 18 model 
$25 per gross. 


Buckeye Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
had made a decline on saw vises rang- 
ing from 5 to 10 per cent. 


E. C. Stearns & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
have made a reduction on saw vises, 
which represents approximately 20 
per cent. 


Columbian Hardware Co., Cleveland, 
O., has reduced prices on screen door 
hinges; the declines are figured on 
gross pairs. No. 14 is $2.90 less, and 
No. 18 is $8 less per gross pairs. 

Hilo Varnish Corporation, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has issued its revised price 
lists on varnishes, enamels, paste wood 
fillers and floor stains. 


The Boblin Machine Works, Fort 
Plain, N. Y., have issued new prices on 
clothes line, pulleys and _ tighteners 
sold complete with screws and hooks. 
The new suggested price to dealers is 
$18 per doz., and $211 per gross with 
2 per cent discount in 10 days. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn.,’has announced re- 
ductions all along the line, guarantee- 
ing at the same time their dealers 
against any reductions in arms and 
ammunitions until December 31, 1922. 
The discounts vary. Flashlight assort- 
ments are 6 per cent lower; miscella- 
neous cutlery, pocket knives, scissors, 
hammers, planes, shears, pliers, roller 
skates, agricultural wrenches, open end 
wrenches, center fire rifles and shot 
guns are all 10 per cent lower. Rim fire 
cartridges and loaded paper shot shells 
are 11 per cent lower; tool knives take 
a decline of 15 per cent, and rim fire 
rifles are 20 per cent lower. 

The Cannon Oiler Co., Keithsburg, 
Ill., has reduced prices 15 per cent, ef- 
fective Feb 1. 

Jobbers announce the following price 
changes: 

Binder Twine.—New Prices will be 
published the early part of March. 

Many manufacturers of corrugated 


rubber matting have made declines of 
16 per cent. Practically all manufac- 
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IN HARDWARE, IRON AND STEEL, ETC. 


A REVIEW OF THE WEER’S BUSINESS, WITH NOTES ON TENDENCIES PREVAILING IN VARIOUS TERRITORIES 
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turers of unions have made a decline of 
5 per cent. 


Competitive line sash cords have 


been reduced 3 cents per lb. 


Jelly strainers are quoted at $3.75 
to $5.50 per doz., packed in a box. 


Aluminum alloy clothes pulleys with 
brass pins are quoted at $4.25 per doz, 


Compressed air sprayers, of gal- 
vanized steel aluminumized, 1 gal. size, 
$3.75 each; 3 gal. size, $5.75 each, and 
4 gal. size, $4.50. 


Tool chest locks are quoted at $3.75 
to $4 per doz. 


Pipe straps, 4 to 1 in., are quoted 
at 11%ec. per lb. 


Electric tape, in rolls, is sold from 
32c. to $2.40 per doz. rolls, according 
to width and size of rolls. 


Picture wire now takes a discount 
of 70 and 10 per cent 


Automobile Accessories. — A good 
business is expected by loca] jobbers 
handling accessories. Many dealers 
are getting ready in anticipation of 
good touring weather at an early date. 


Axes.— The only business activity 
found in this line is for pick-up busi- 
ness. Prices are steady. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
"e or axes, ebony finish, 2% Ib., $12 per 
ac 

“Fall City” axes, 2% Ib., $13.50 per doz 

Long Island handled axes, 244 to 2% Ib. 
$10 per doz. 

Second quality, 36-in. handle, 4 to 5 Ib, 
$18.75 per doz. 

Flint edge, Rockaway pattern, 4 to 5 |b. 
$19.75 per doz. 

Connecticut pattern, handled axes, 3 to 
3% Ib., $19.50 per doz. 


Awning Rope.—Dealers are begin- 
ning to show interest in awning rope, 
which can be bought at the following 
prices: 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Awning rope, 3/16 in., 37c. net per Ib.j 
¥%, in., 36c. per Ib. net; 5/16 in., 36c. per Ib. 

net. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Some jobbers aré 
offering dealers an extra 10 per cent 
on semi-finished hexagon nuts 9/16 
and smaller. 


New prices on square nuts will be 
noted in the following tables: 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Square nuts, No. 50, per Ib., %4 in., 19¢. j 
5/16 in., 18c.: in., 16c.; 7/16 in., 15¢; 
% in., 13c.; n., 12c., and % in.. ile. 

Common ' carriage bolts, % by 6 and 
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gmaller, 60 per cent; longer and thicker, 60 


nt. 
Pe sschine bolts, by 4 and smaller, 60, 10 
and 5 per cent; larger and thicker, 60, 10 
and 5 per cen’ 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts, 9/16 and 
smaller, 80 to 80-10 per cent; larger and 


er, 75 per cent. 
Tinners’ rivets, 60 per cent. 
Hexagon machine screw nuts, 
50 and 10 per cent; brass, 
§, 10 and 5 per cent, new list. 
Lock washers, 50 por cent. ; ‘ 
Toggle bolts, steel, bright finish, 60 per 


iron, new 
4/32-14/20 


t. 
Tron rivets, 60 per cent; solid copper 
rivets, 40 per cent. 

Stove bolts, 80, 10 to 80, 10, 10 per cent. 


Lag screws, 65 and 10 per cent. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Builders’ hard- 
ware seems to be one of the most ac- 
tive lines in the hardware business. If 
the present plans of the Building De- 
partment and many private companies 
are carried out, this line will take even 
Jarger strides. Many jobbers are pre- 
paring themselves for added demand 
on this line. 

Cultivators——Some orders are being 
received, but, of course, it is a little 
early for much interest in this line. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Cultivator, 3 forged steel prongs, can be 
used as a hoe, weeder, etc., 4-ft. ash handle, 
$6.78 per doz. net. Same, with wheel plow 
attachment, detachable handle, 5 forged 
steel prongs, 4%-ft. ash handle, $9.08 per 
doz. net. Cultivator, with adjustable steel 
parts, 4 teeth, cold pressed, malleable iron 
socket, polished hardwood handle, 4 ft. long, 
$9.08 per doz. net. Garden cultivator, 18-in. 
wheel, with 1%-in. tire, consists of mold- 
board, sweep, reversible bull tongue rake 
and wrench, $2 each net. Garden cultivator, 
24-in. wheel. % x 1%-in. rim, mold 
sweep, reversible shovel, 1% x 3% x 11-in. 
rake and wrench, $2.35 each net. 


Hammock Chain.—Some interest is 
being shown for hammock chain at the 
following prices: 

Jobbers’ Tamtations, f.o.b. New York: 


Three-ft. lengths, $3.50 per doz. pairs net ; 
6-ft. lengths, $5.50 per doz. pairs net. 


Hose Clamps and Couplings.—Good 
business is expected in these items 
when the season develops. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Brass hose clamps, for %-in. hose, 42c. 

r doz. Steel hose clamps, for %-in. hose, 
Bie. per doz. Clinching hose couplings for 
%-in. hose, $2.65 per doz. Wrought brass 
hose couplings for %4-in. hose, $1.45 per 
doz. For 5g-in. hose, $1.45 per doz. For 
%-in. hose, $1.45 per doz. 


Hose Reels.—Few dealers had hose 
reels left over from last year, and job- 
bers are taking on large new stocks 
in the expectation of a steady demand 
during the next 20 days. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Hose reels, all metal with channel steel 
frame. cast iron wheels, 9-in. corrugated 
steel drum, steel arms, enameled green and 
black. capacity 100 ft.. %-in. hose. $25.25 
per doz. net. Same, with steel rods, elec- 
trically welded together, japanned, galvan- 
ized steel drum, diameter of wheel 21% 
in., length of handle 28 in., capacity 100 ft. 
of garden hose. $30 per doz. net. Same, all 
metal tubular frame, corrugated, galvanized 
steel drum. tubular steel wheels, enameled 
green, height of reel 21 in.. capacity 100 ft.. 
$42 ner doz. net. Same, with height of reel 
24 in.. 100 ft. capacity, $48 per doz. net. 

Lanterns.—The demand for lanterns 
is rather light, though there is some 
buying. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Hy-lo tin lanterns, $8 per doz. Victor tin 
lanterns, $8.25 per doz. Monarch tin lan- 
terns. $8.25 per doz. Junior brass lanterns, 
$15.75 per doz. Blizzard tin lanterns, $13 
per doz. Buckeye dash lantern, with bull’s 
eye lens $14 per doz. Roadster wagon lan- 
tern. $18.25 per doz. De-Lite tin lanterns, 
$13 per doz. Little Wizard tin lanterns, 
$11.25 per doz. Eureka driving lanterns, 
Plain lens, $17.50 per doz. Watchman’s 
mill lanterns, enameled finish. $22 per doz. 
Imperial] platform lanterns, $9 each. 
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Lawn Mowers.—Prices given here 
represent prevailing quotations for 
spring delivery in the local market. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Lawn mowers, 3 blades, adjustable bear- 
ings, 8-in. side wheel, finished in peagreen, 
gold striped, 10-in., $5 each net; 12-in., $5 
each net; 14-in., $5.30 each net; 16-in., $5.60 
each net: 18-in., $5.95 each net. Ball bear- 
ing lawn mower, 3 blades, adjustable bear- 
ings, 8-in. drive wheel, finished in gold, 
aluminum and blue, 12-in., $6.35 each net; 
14-in., $6.70 each net; 16-in., $7.05 each net; 
104-in. raised open drive wheel, 4 tem- 
pered steel blades, reel 6 in. diameter, fin- 
ished in aluminum, gold and green, red and 
gold striped, $9.25 each net. Same, 16 in., 
$9.75 each net; same, 18 in., $10.25 each 
net; 20 in., $10.85 each net. 

Grass catchers, wire frame, adjustable 
heavy iron bottom, white duck, for mowers 
12 to 16 in., $10.53 per doz. net. Same for 
mowers 16 to 20 in., $13.13 per doz. net. 


Linseed Oil.—Linseed oil market con- 
tinues rather quiet, and seems to be 
hampered by foreign competition. 

Prices to the dealer, f.o.b. New York: 

Linseed oil in lots of less than 5 bbl., 82c. 
per gal. In lots of 5 bbl. or more, 79c, per 
gal. Car lots, 77c. per gal. 

Nails.—Some local jobbers have of- 
fered cut nails at $3.60, but the prices 
given here represent the general mar- 
ket offering. Reports continue that 
there is much bargaining over the sale 
of nails. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wire nails, $3.25 base per keg; cut nails, 
$4 to $4.25 base per keg; coated nails, $3 
base re keg, and wire nails and brads, 
75 and 10 per cent. 


Naval Stores.—Spirits of turpentine 
are slightly lower this week, but rosin 
in the different grades are nearly 10 
cents higher than a week ago. Busi- 
ness is rather consistent in a mild way. 


Prices to dealers, f.0.b. New York: 

Spirits of turpentine in bbls., yard basis, 
92c to 94c. per gal. Rosin, on a basis of 
280 lb. to a bbl, B grade, $5.40; D, EB, F 
and G grades, $5.45: H and I grades, $5.50; 
K grade, $6: M grade, $6.50: N grade, 
$6.75; WG, $7.10, and WW First 
run rosin oil is quoted at 36c. to 37c. 


Pruning Shears.—The prices given 
here are for spring delivery. Jobbers 
have already received many inquiries 
on some orders. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Pruning shears, cast iron, steel blades, 
coppered wire coil spring, $2 per doz. net. 
California pattern, tool steel blade, Volute 
tempered > ye 6-in., nickel a $8.50 
per doz. net; 9-in., black finish, $5.50 r 
doz. net; 9-in., full polished, $8.50 per doz. 
net. Same pattern, with ratchet nut, tem- 
pered steel blade, full nickel plated, $14.75 
per doz. net. 


Roller Skates.—Increased interest is 
being shown in roller skates. Prices 
are firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Extension roller skates, steel foot plate 
and back, extends from 74 to 9% in., cast 
iron rolls, web heel and toe strap, 66c. per 
pair net. Same, with steel toe clamp, 72c. 
per pair net. Extension roller skates, tops, 
trunks and clamps made of cold rolled steel, 
rubber cushions, extend from 7% to 10 in., 
\% strap heel, clamp toe, plain steel rolls, 
$1.25 per pair net. 


Rope and Twine.—Rope and twine 
market is generally the same. It is 
said by several manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives that the present prices given 
here are unjustifiably low, but as yet 
there has been no change. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 18c. to 19%c. 
per Ib. Hardware grade, 15c. per Ib. Sisal, 
No. 1 grade, 15c. per lb. ; sisal, No. 2 grade, 
13c. per lb. Bolt rope, 20c. to 22c. per Ib. 

Lath yarn, 13c. to 15c. per Ib. Jute wrap- 
ping twine, 20%c. to 25%c. per Ib. India 
hemp twine, No. 6, 16c. to 18c. per Ib. 


Screws.—The recent declines on 
screws were met with much interest on 
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the part of dealers, and buying was 
somewhat stimulated. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wood screws, flat head bright, 85 per 
cent; flat head, galvanized, 70 per cent; 
round head, 82% per cent; round head, 
nickeled, 724% per cent; round head, brass, 
774% per cent; flat head, brass, 80 per cent; 
round head, brass nickeled, 7244 per cent. 

Local jobbers are quoting an extra 15 to 
20 per cent on the average to the above 
discounts. 

Screen Cloth.—Reports from jobbers 
indicate that there will be a big de- 
mand for screen cloth during the month 
of March. Some dealers are already 
making purchases. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Black screen cloth, 12 mesh, $2.15 per 100 
sq. ft. net. 

Opal screen cloth, 12 mesh, $2.65 per 100 
sq. ft. net. 

Opal 13 mesh heavy, $4.40 per 100 sq. ft. 

Pearl, 12 mesh, $4.25 per 100 sq. ft.; 14 
mesh, $4.50; 13 mesh, extra heavy, $5.75. 

Spading Forks.—A big spring busi- 
ness is expected in this line. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Spadin orks, ll-in. angular tines, steel 
cap ferrules, 5 tines, wood D handle, bronze 
finish, $21.40 per doz. net. Same, 5 tines, 
malleable D handle, bronze finish, strap fer- 
rule, $19.20 per doz. net. Same, 4 tines, 44- 
ft. handle, bronze finish strap ferrule, $12.15 
per doz, net. 

Trowels.—It is fair to assume that 
the spring will see big sales in trowels 
at the following prices to dealers: 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Ladies’ flower trowel, heavy One-piece 
steel blade, 5% in., half polished and enam- 
eled maroon, stained handle, 85c. per doz. 
net. Garden trowel, 6-in. tinned steel blade, 
black enameled handle, riveted tang, 75c. 
per doz, net. Florists’ trowel, heavy solid 
steel, 6-in. blade, half polished, riveted 
shank, hardwood handle, $1.15 per doz. net. 
Garden trowel, one-piece heavy cold-roll 
steel, 11% in. over all, blue finished, $2.15 
per doz. net. English pattern garden trowel, 
6-in. forged steel blade, polished and enam- 
eled, length over all 13% in., $2.25 per doz. 
net. Garden trowel, 6 in., solid socket, 
forged steel, full polished, grip handle, $6.75 
per doz. net. 

Turf Edgers.—Although the ground 
is not yet in condition to think of turf 
edgers, jobbers are receiving inquiries 
from dealers. The following prices 
are offered in the local market: 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Turf edger, cast steel blade, bronzed 
finish shank, 4%4-ft. handle, socket style, 
$10.25 per doz. net. Same, shank style, 
$9.20 per doz. net. 

Window Glass.—Following the re- 
cent reduction which is considered 
rather substanfial by most dealers in- 
terest has increased noticeably. Buy- 
ing, however, is still for small quanti- 
ties, generally speaking. 

Prices to retailers, f.0.b. New York: 

A single, 84 to 87 per cent; B single win- 
dow glass, 85 to 88 per cent: A double, 85 
per cent; B double, 87 per cent. List of 
March 1, 1913. 

Wire Goods.—Advance orders from 
dealers on poultry netting are being 
received daily. Good business is ex- 
pected. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Poultry netting, galvanized after weav- 
ing, factory shipment, 50, 5 per cent; from 
New York stock, 45 to 50 per cent. Poultry 
netting, galvanized before weaving, factory 
shipment, 50-10-5 per cent. 

Square mesh wire cloth, 2 x 2, New York 
stock, $4.75 to $5 per 100 sq. ft. 

P. S.—The Clipper Tool Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., announces a reduction of 20 per 
cent effective Feb. 8. This decline 
covers claw hammers, ball pein ham- 
mers, half hatchets, tack hammers, 
shingling hatchets and claw hatchets, 
comprising the Clipper line. The 
Thrifty line made by this company has 


also been subjected to price revision. 














Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1505 Otis Building, 
Chicago, Feb. 8, 1922. 


HE Landis wage award and work- 
ing conditions were adopted this 
week by the Building Trades 
Council. A _ citizen’s committee was 
formed to enforce the Landis wage 
award as a provision was made for the 
employment of open shop labor as well 
as union. The Trades Council ac- 
cepted the award, although not satis- 
fied with it, but stated they desired to 
see the building boom start. With this 
condition settled building operations 
will begin in earnest and the demand 
for hardware will be brisk. While the 
award principally affects local condi- 
tions, it is thought that a boom in 
building here will rapidly spread to 
other localities and that many sections 
will benefit from the activity. 

More winter weather in Chicago this 
week will help reduce the stocks of 
winter merchandise which have not 
been moving very fast. 

The coal situation is giving consider- 
able concern. At a recent meeting of 
the Indiana’ QOperator’s Association 
they passed resolutions effective April 
1 to demand radical and sweeping re- 
ductions in wages. .The Southern Ohio 
Coal Operator’s Association formulated 
new seale of wages effective April 1, 
ranging from 81 to 46-2/3 per cent re- 
duction which still leaves the scale 
above the pre-war level. The best in- 
formed feel that it will be hard to get 
over the situation without a strike. 
Miners have asked 25 per cent increase 
and the operators insist on a reduction 
of the present scale. This situation 
will be seriously considered by the 
hardware merchant and a noticeable 
activity in purchasing will result if 
later developments indicate that a 
strike is sure to come. 

Automobile Accessories.—Sales are 
moving in fairly good volume, without 
change in price 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Reliable jacks, No. 46, $2.65 each, 
lots of 10, $2.25 each; No. 1 standard jacks, 
$2.75 each, $32 per doz.; Twin-cylinder foot 
pumps, heavy duty, $1.35 each, $15 doz. 
Simplex jacks, No. 36, $1.75 each, doz. 
lots, each $1.60. Stewart hand horns, $4. 
Weed chains, 30 x 3%, 25 per cent discount 
single pair lots; 33% per cent discount 
single lots; Rid-O-Skid chains, 25 to 33% 
per cent off. Inner tubes, red, 30 x 3%, 
$1.90 each; gray tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.50 each. 
Lyon bumpers, No. 105, $10.75; No. 101, 
$8.25. Bethlehem spark plugs, special Ford 
type, lots of 100, 36c. each; mica type 
Bethlehem spark plugs, 8c. each; 78c. 
lots of 99; 74c lots of 100 to 499; standard 
porcelain Bethlehem plugs, 58c. each, 56c. 
lots of 99, 5c. lots of 100 to 499; Hercules 
Giant plugs, 60c. all sizes; Hercules Junior 
plugs, 35c. all sizes; Splitdorf plugs, less 
than 100, 67c. each; 100 lots, 63c. each; 
1000 lots, 48c. each; Champion X plugs, 50c. 
each; 100 lots, 48c. each; Champion O plugs, 
58c. each; 100 lots, 56c. each; 1000 lots, 54c. 
each; Champion heavy duty plugs, Dodge 
type, 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. each; lots 
of 1000, 54c. each. 

Axes.—There is still a steady de- 
mand for this line. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: First quality single bitted unhan- 
dled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., $14.50 base, good 
quality black unhandled axes, same weight, 
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$13.59 base; single bitted bandled axes, 
$16.50 to $22 per doz. 


Alarm Clocks.—Prices are unchanged 
and sales continue in good volume. 

We qvote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: American, $11.76 doz. lots, case 
lots, $11.04 doz.; Blue Bird, $13.20 doz. lots; 
case lots, $12.84; Bunkie, $21.48 doz. lots; 
case lots, $20.16; Lookout, $13.20 doz. lots; 
case lots, $12.84 doz.; Sleepmeter, $15.12 
doz. lots; case lots, $14.64 doz. 

Bicycles and Tires.—Sales are gradu- 
ally increasing, but it is too early in 
the season for a heavy demand. 

Builders’ Hardware.—There is an in- 
creased activity in this ilne, due prin- 
cipally to the fact that the Landis 
award has been accepted by the Trades 
Council and the Chicago district should 
see considerable increase.in the move- 
ment of this class of merchandise. 

Cotton Gloves.—Weather conditions 
will likely increase the sale of this line 
within the next two or three weeks. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Full cases of 10 doz., six oz. knit 
wrist gloves, $1.15 doz.; 8-oz. knit wrist 
gloves, $1.35 doz.; 10-oz. knit wrist gloves, 
$1.60 doz. 

Copper Rivets and Burrs.—There 
has been no change in price within the 
last week, although a 10 per cent ad- 
vance by the manufacturers was an- 
nounced in last week’s report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Copper rivets and burrs, 50 per 
cent discount. 

Chains.—The demand is still normal 
and prices are not changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: %-in. proof coil chains, $8 per 100 
Ib.; weldless coil chain, 50-10 per cent off 
list; No. 00 4% electric welded cow ties, 
$2.65 per doz. 

Cutlery.—Retail stocks of cutlery 
are still believed to be low and an in- 
crease in demand is expected just as 
soon as the Fordney tariff bill is 
passed. 

Cooking Utensils——Enamel ware and 
aluminum cooking utensils are moving 
satisfactorily and the prices have not 
been changed. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
The demand is gradually increasing and 
the market prices are still at a low 
point, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 29 gage, 5 in. lap joint eaves 
trough, $4.30 per 100 ft.; 29 gage, 3 in. cor- 
rugated conductor pipe, $4.50 per 100 ft.; 
corrugated 3 in. conductor elbows, $1.55 dcez. 

Files.—Prices are firm with sales—in 
good volume. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.9.b. 
Chicago: American files, 70 per cent off list; 
Nicholson files, 50-10-10 per cent off list; 
Disston files, 50-10-10 per cent off list; 
Black Diamond files, 50-10 per cent off list. 


Flint Paper and Cloth—There has 
been no decline in prices since the 5 
per cent reported last week. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: First quality flint paper, No. 0, 


$4.25 per ream; first quality emery cloth, 
No. 0, $25.50 per ream. 


Galvanized Ware.—No phenomenal 
sales are reported and prices remain 
unchanged. 

Glass and Putty.—Prices remain the 
same with demand fair. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: Single strength 


stocks, f.o.b. 
A, and single 
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Strength B, up to 25-in. bracket, 86 per 
cent off. Single strength A and single 
strength B, over 25-in. bracket, 85 per cent 
off. Double strength A, all brackets, 85 per 
cent off. Double strength B, all brackets, 
87 per cent off. Futty in 100-Ib. kits, $3.65; 
commercial putty, $3.60; glaziers’ points, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one doz. packages, 65c. 


Hatchets.—The demand is better for 
this. line of merchandise and prices are 
the same. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, 
Chicago: Size 2, extra quality broad 
hatchets, $16 doz.; Competitive grade, $12 
doz.; warranted shingling hatchets, $12 
ei Competitive forged shingling hatchets, 

Oz. 


Hammers.—Sales are increasing and 
prices are stationary. There is no im- 
mediate change expected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, 
Chicago: No, 11% first quality nail ham- 


.-mers, $12 per doz.; Competitive forged nail 


hammers, $6 to $9 per doz.; cast steel ham- 
mers, $4 per doz. 

Hickory Handles.—The volume of 
business is satisfactory and no changes 
in price have been announced. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $3 
doz.; No. 2, $2 doz; finest selection second 
growth white hickory, $6 doz.; special white 
growth second hickory, $4.50 doz.; No. 1 
hatchet and hammer handles, 80c. doz.; 
second growth hickory hatchet and ham- 
mer handles, $1.20 doz. 

Hose.—This item is active and prices 
remain steady. 

_We quote from jobbers’ 

Chicago: %-in. molded reel hose, good 

quality, 13%c.; %-in. 3-ply good quality 

duck hese, 13%c.; %-in. 4-ply good quality 

wise hose, 16c.; %-in. 5-ply multiple hose, 
Cc. 


Incubators.—This 
very freely. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: Queen line incubators, 
cent; Brooder Stones, 30 per cent. 
facturers look for a large demand. 

Lawn Mowers.—Buying is still light 
and there is no immediate prospect of 
a revision of prices. 

Lanterns.—Owing to recent reduc- 
tions, there is a considerable increase 
in this business. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Monarch tin lanterns, hot blast, 
$8.25 per doz.; No. 2 Dietz cold blast lan- 
terns, $13 per doz.; with large founts, $14.26 
per doz.; best tubular lanterns, $8.25 per 
doz.; Competition lanterns, No. 0 tubular, 
$6.65 per doz. 


Nuts and Bolts.—Prices were changed 
as reported last week and no further 
change has been reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0o.b. 
Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 60-5 per 
cent off list; small carriage bolts, 65-5 per 
cent off list; large sized machine bolts, 65-5 
per cent off list; small sized machine bolts, 
70 per cent off list; all stove Lolts, 80 per 
pre = list; all lag screws, 65-5 per cent 
te) st. 


Nails.—The mills have not made any 
change in their prices. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
paar: Common wire nails, $3.15 per keg 
ase, 


Paint and Oil.— 


The following prices prevail f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Raw linseed oil, 1, to 4 barrels, 92c. 
per gal.; boiled linseed oil, 94c. per gal.; 
raw linseed oil, 5 burrels or more, 88c. per 
gal.; boiled, 90c. per gal.; less 1 pef cent 10 
days Turpentine in barrels, $1.09 per gal.; 
denatured alcohol in barrels, 52c. per gal.; 
strictly pure white lead, 100 Ib. kegs, per 
Ib., 12%{c.; 50 Ib. kegs, per Ib., 12%4c.; dry 
paste in barrels, 6c. per Ib.; pure white 


stocks, f.o.b. 


line is moving 


stocks, f.o.b. 
35 per 
Manu- 
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shellac, 4 1b. goods, in gal. cans, $3.85 per 
gal.; pure orange shellac, 4 lb. goods, in 
gal. cans, $3.60 per gal.; English Venetian 
red, in barrels, $3.50 and $6.76 per cwt. 

Roller Skates.—Orders specified for 
future delivery are being asked for 
now on account of the weather, and in- 
dications are that the demand is go- 
ing to be large this season. 

We uote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Boys’ ball bearing roller skates, 
$1.55 per pair; girls’ style, $1.65 per pair. 

Rope——The advancing season is in- 
creasing the demand. Prices are the 
same. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Highest quality manila _ rope, 
standard brands, 17%c. to 18%c. per Ib.; 
No. 2 manila rope, l6c. to 16%c. per lb. 
base; so-called hardware grade manila 
rope, 12%c. 1b.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest 
quality standard brands, 14%c. to 15%c. 
per lb. base, No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 13c. to lic. per lb. base. 

Scales, Family.—Recent reductions 
are bringing in a nice volume of or- 
ders. 

Screen Doors.—About the middle of 
January the manufacturers of screen 
doors withdrew all prices and issued 
new prices showing advances of about 
10 per cent. This was caused by the 
increased cost of lumber ‘used in the 
manufacture of the goods. The reduc- 
tion in prices during September, 1921, 
amounted to about 25 per cent, so that 
the present prices are about 15 per 
cent under the market of last year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Three panel %-in.—2-ft. 6-in. x 
6-ft. 6-in. plain doors, $18.40 per doz.; four 
penel, %-in.—2-ft. 6-in. x 6-ft. 6-in. plain 
doors, $20.05 per doz.; five panel, 1%-in.— 
2-ft. 6-in. x 6-ft. 6-in. plain doors, $21.65 
per doz.; four panel, 1%-in.—2-ft. 6-in. x 
6-ft. 6-in. fancy doors, $29.70 per doz. 

Steel Goods.—Advancing of the sea- 


son is increasing the demand for steel 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
419 Unity Building, 
Boston, Feb. 11, 1922. 


N our rounds of the retail and whole- 

sale hardware trade this week fur- 
ther evidences that people are begin- 
ning to look forward with confidence 
were at hand. Retail firms are begin- 
ning to place some forward orders for 
the merchandise they will need later 
in the year. They in turn are doing 
a very good business for this time, so 
good, in fact, it is necessary for them 
to be constantly in the market for this 
or that thing, the stock of which is get- 
ting low or is entirely out. In checking 
up we find the jobbers’ gross sales so 
far this month running ahead of those 
for the corresponding period last year. 
Such a showing on top of the January 
record is significant. 

On Tuesday evening of this week the 
New England Iron and Hardware As- 
sociation held its annual dinner in Bos- 
ton. Governor Cox of. Massachusetts 
was one of the guests, and his remarks 
were entirely pleasing to those present, 
for they showed the Commonwealth is 
keenly alive to the fact that if we are 
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goods, which are making these items 
very active. The manufacturers say 
prices will not be lower during this 
season. There has been a $2.00 per doz. 
advance on shovels and scoops some 
time ago and the orders are continuing 
in good volume. 

Stove Pipe. — Prices 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 6-in., 31 gage, $8.75; 30 gage, 
$9.60; 28 gage, $11.85; 26 gage, $14.30; 6-in. 
elbows, 30 gage, $1.15; 28 gage, $1.30; 26 
gage, $1.55 per doz. 

Solder and Babbitt Metal.—Selling 
prices are about the same as last week, 
although the easy condition of the tin 
market might justify concessions for 
quantity orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: Warranted 50-50 solder, $22 per 
100 Ib. medium 45-55 solder, $21 per 100 
Ib.; tinners 40-60 solder, $20 per 100 Ib.; 
high speed babbitt metal, $18 per 100 Ib.; 
standard No. 4 babbitt metal, $7 per 100 lb, 

Sledges, Mauls and Wedges. — No 
change in price is reported and volume 
continues the same. 

We uote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Striking and B. S. sledges, 5 to 16 
Ib., $8 per 100 Ib.; wood chopping mauls, 5 
to 8 Ib.; $12 per 100 lb.; common fluted 
wedges, 3 to 6 Ib., $7 per 100 Ib. 

Sash Weights.—Sales have been good 
and more business is expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: Sash weights per ton, $36. 

Steel Sheets—Immediate require- 
ments only are being covered, and no 
particularly heavy business has been 
noted. Prices are the same. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 28 gage galvanized sheets, $5.15 
per 100 1b.; 28 gage black sheets, $4.15 per 
100 Ib. 

Stove Boards.—There is still some 
little demand for this line. 


BOSTON 


remain un- 


f.o.b. 


f.o.b. 


to return to prosperous times, the start 
must be made in construction work. 
He told what Massachusetts officials 
are endeavoring to do to start the ball 
rolling in this respect, which, boiled 
down, is, the State has conferred with 
representatives of labor to see if they 
will agree to work an eight hour day 
and give an hour’s work free. The 
labor officials think favorably of the 
scheme, and after a conference of the 
leaders representing the building trades 
will report back to the Governor. The 
State also has conferred with the em- 
ployers, who have agreed to meet labor 
half way in a building boom. All very 
good stuff, because it shows that State 
officials believe the time is ripe to stop 
hard luck talk and to get down to brass 
tacks—work. 

Quite a few retail dealers are still 
engaged in the task of stock taking. It 
will consume another week, at least, 
following which interest will center on 
the retail association’s convention. The 
first of March should find the great ma- 
jority of the troubles ironed out and 
the trade ready to settle down to busi- 
ness. If, when that time comes, busi- 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o b. 
Chicago: Crystal wood lined square boards, 
26-in., $14.45 doz.; 28-in., $16.95 doz.; 30-in., 
$19 doz.; Crystal paper lined stove boards, 
square, 26-in., $8.15 doz.; 28-in., $9.10 doz.; 
30-in., $10.80 doz. 

Sash Cord.—Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 7 sash cord, standard brands, 
$8 45 doz. hanks; No. 8 sash cord, standard 
brands, $9.75 doz. hanks, 

Screws.—A reduction in this line has 
been announced. 

We quote from jobbers stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Flat head bright screws, 85-12% 
per cent off list; round head biued, 85 per 
cent off list; flat head brass, 80-15 per cent 
off list; round head brass, 80-5 per cent off 
list; japanned, 80-5 per cent off list. 

Sporting Goods.—These lines are 
beginning to move satisfactorily and 
everything points to a very good sea- 
son. 


Wire Goods.—After the reduction an- 
nounced last week, prices have re- 
mained the same, with the exception 
of galvanized barb wire, which has 
been reduced 10c. per 100 Ib. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 8 black annealed wire, $2.90 
per 100 1b.; galvanized barbed wire, $3.80 
per 100 lb.; 12 mesh black painted wire 
cloth, $1.90 per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting 
56 per cent off; galvanized after weaving, 
51 per cent off; catch weight spool galvan- 
ized cattle wire, $3.80 per 100 Ib.; 80 rod 
spool galvanized hog wire, $3.31 per spool; 
No. 8 galvanized plain wire, $3.40 per 
100 Ib, 

Wrenches.—This merchandise is ac- 
tive, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
“hicago: Agricultural wrenches, 60-10 per 
cent; Coes wrenches, 60 per cent from fac- 
tory list; engineers wrenches, 40 per cent. 

Wringers.—A recent reduction has 
created a larger demand. Prices are 
now being quoted at 50 per cent from 
Lovell’s list, f.0.b. Chicago. 


ness improves as steadily as it has al- 
ready this year, both they and the hard- 
ware trade in general will have just 
cause to be thankful. 

Batteries and Bulbs.—The demand 
for batteries and bulbs is remarkably 
good for this season of the year, accord- 
ing to local jobbers. The size of some 
of the individual orders being booked 
here is quite astonishing. Such orders 
may indicate one of two things: first, 
that retail stocks in certain instances 
are badly depleted, and, second, that 
the New England public is using more 
and more each season. In the past, it 
has been pointed out here, that the 
pocket flashlight, ete., is fast becoming 
an actual necessity. If for no other 
reason, the growth of the automobile 
usage has made it so. Out on the road 
such a light comes in handy in case 
something goes wrong with the car; in 
the garage, it is a handy accessory; 
and in the home it is an excellent thing 
to own. Farmers also are finding the 
flashlight a valuable adjunct to the 
many necessary duties about the barn 
and house. It is safe to assume, there- 
fore, that the growing popularity of 
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batteries and bulbs is largely accounta- 
ble for growing business in this terri- 
tory. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Batteries. — Leading makes, standard 
tubular, 3-cell, 50c. list; 2-cell, 25c., 30c. 
and 35c.; Eveready, No. 719, 5-cell, $1.20; 
No. 710, 5-cell, $1.10; No. 731, 5-cell, $2. 
Unit cells, Eveready, No 935, 15c. each 
list; No. 950, 17c. 

Bulbs.—Eveready, No. 1152, 3.8 voltage, 
30c. each list; all other numbers and 
voltages, 20c. each. mo 

Cases with lamps.—Tubular, fibre, 5% x 
1%-in., $1.05 list, nickel, $1.25; 6% x 1%-in., 
fibre, $1.35, nickel, $1.50. Spotlights, (extra 


lamp) No. 2672, $3.25; No. 2674, $3.50. 
Pocket No. 6993, $1.45 list. 
Discounts.—Flashlight cases, tungsten 


batteries and unit cells—six unit packages, 
one delivery, 45 per cent discount. Less 
than six unit packages, one delivery, 40 
per cent. 

Bicycles.—Retail firms, in quite a few 
instances, are beginning to place orders 
for bicycles and accessories with the 
jobbing trade. Since Jan. 1 the de- 
mand has run more to accessories, 
however, particularly to bells, horns, 
guards and the like. The cost of street 
railway transportation is still a serious 
problem with the average factory and 
mill employee, and is likely to become 
still more pressing as the adjustment 
of labor’s wages proceeds. It seems 
within the range of possibility that the 
bicycle will solve the problem with 
many, for at going prices, it is possi- 
ble for a workman to pay for his ma- 
chine within a year in a saving of car 
fares. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Bicycles.—Good grades, mens’, $32.50 
each; mens’ with arch bar, $33.50; motor 
bike type, $35; boys’, $30.50; women’s, $34; 
girls’, $31.50. 

Blacksmiths’ Supplies—New Eng- 
land of late has been treated to some 
weather which has made it necessary 
for the owner of one or more horses and 
wagons to make frequent visits to the 
blacksmiths’ shop. People who ought to 
know say blacksmiths are doing a bet- 
ter business than they have before in 
many months, which undoubtedly ex- 
plains the demand for supplies, noted 
by the heavy hardware firms here. One 
of the latter claims that the black- 
smiths’ supplies department is the only 
one in which he made a profit last year. 
Local quotations on axles recently were 
reduced somewhat, otherwise prices re- 
main unchanged. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Anviis.—Standard makes, l6c. per Ib. 

Axles.—Square bed, drawn bed and one- 
piece, under 2%-in., 11%c. per Ib.; square 
bed, drawn bed and one-piece, 2%-in. and 
om 10%c. per Ib.; coach bed axles, lc. per 


Springs.—Common wagon and 
springs, 13c. per Ib. base. 

Horseshoes.— We quote from jobbers’ 
stocks: Standard makes in 100-lb. kegs to 
dealers in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
points, $7 per keg base. Base prices are 
for No. 2 or larger. To Connecticut black- 
smiths and consumers the base price is 
$6.75 per 100 lb keg. No freight is allowed 
on store shipments. 

Fancy Shoes.— Side weight, $11.50 per 
keg: track side weights, $11.75; toe weights, 
$10.25; steel shoes, $8.75; toe creased, $7.25: 
side wear, $9.25; calked, $9.25; extra light 
calked, $9.75; iron countersunk, $7.75; steel 
countersunk, $9.50; tips, $8.75; light driv- 


carriage 


ing, $8.75; featherweights, $8.75; all as- 
sorted shoes, 50c. per keg extra. 
Welded Toe Calks.—Dull $2 per box; 


a $2.25; blunt heel, $2.25; sharp heel, 
Nalis.—Horseshoe, Reliance and Bright- 
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on, Crown and Leader, No. 5, $5.90 per 
keg; No. 6, $5.25; No. 7, $5.05; No. 8, $4.85; 
Nos. 9, 10 and 11, $4.65. 

Bottles.—Some of the leading manu- 
facturers of vacuum bottles in this 
country have come out with new lists, 
which show a general reduction. About 
the only exception is found in all steel 
bottles, prices for which are unchanged. 
The demand for bottles is excellent, 
much to the satisfaction of jobber and 
retailer, but competition among the 
producers is keen. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Vacuum bottles.—Brown, pint, $1.35 each; 
quart, $2.25. Green, half-pint, $1.35; pint, 
$1.65; quart, $2.50. Plain nickel half-pint, 
$2.75; pint, $3; quart, $4; corrugated nickel, 
pints, $2.50; quarts, $3.50. 

All-steel bottles.—Pints, $7.50 each; quart, 
$10, two-quarts, $15. 

Discount.—25 and 10 per cent. 

Bullock Line.—Local jobbing quota- 
tions have been adjusted on the Bul- 
lock Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., line 
of merchandise, including wrenches, 
wall scrapers, saw sets, saw frames, 
saw blades and punches. The reduction 
amounts to 10 per cent. The change in 
prices was announced by the manufac- 
turer$ last month, but local quotations 
were not adjusted until this week. 

Canned Heat.—Quite a sizable turn- 
over in canned heat is reported by the 
Boston wholesale houses. Prohibition, 
and its attending difficulty in securing 
alcohol in any form, has been a great 
thing for the canned heat market. As 
a result of conditions, the consumption 
of this class of merchandise in 1922 
possibly will break all previous records. 
Jobbing sales so far this month are 
running well ahead of those for the 
corresponding period last year. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 


Sterno, $10.80 per gross, in any quantity; 
Theroz, $14.70 per gross, in any quantity; 
No. 4006, 90c. per doz. net or $10.80 per 
gross; larger size, $2.19 per doz. Sterno 
cooking ware No. 4001, stand with boiler 
(small), $9 per doz.; No. 4041 (large), $24 
per doz.; 3314 per cent discount. Tea 
kettle, with tray, $3.50 net each. Folding 
stoves, single burner, $24 per doz.; double 
burner, $30 per doz.; discount 33% per cent. 


Theroz Cooking Ware.—Paragon burners, 
10c. each; No, 4 burners, $2 per doz.; Con- 
tinental (copper), $4 per 4oz.; Continental 
(nickel), $3 per doz.; blue flame stoves, two 
burners, $2.35 each; combination mess kits, 
$3.33 each. 

Cutlery.—Regular lines of pocket 
knives are beginning to move in volume, 
as is attested by the growing activi- 
ties of producers’ plants in New Eng- 
land. Some of the jobbers are going 
in bigger than ever before for the stain- 
less steel kinds to be sold by them for 
$6.75 to $21 per dozen. The better 
grades of kitchen cutlery are in moder- 
ate demand, but cheap varieties are go- 
ing rather slow. Job lots, even at at- 
tractive prices, are difficult to place. 
The safety razor market is not as active 
as it was, yet in the aggregate a rather 
flattering amount of them are being 
moved out of stock weekly. 


Electrical Goods.—As was noted last 
week, some of the jobbing houses are 
pushing sales on this class of merchan- 
dise and are meeting with remarkable 
success. A new method of retail selling 
of these goods has been advanced by one 
of the largest Boston jobbers, but defi- 
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nite information is withheld for the 
time being. If the plan should be suc- 
cessful, it will be quite a step forward 
by the hardware trade. An unusual de- 
mand for hot plates, retailing around 
$2, is noted. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

lrons.—Hotpoint, 30 per cent discount. 
Damatco, in lots of five or more, $3.35 each; 
in lots of less than five, $3.50 each; Shel- 
don, $3.25 net, each; Universal nickel 
plated, No. 901, $7.50 each; No. 902, $6.75; 
No. 905, $6.75: No. 708, $8.75; No. 9021, 
$6.50; No. 9023, $6.25; No. 9051, $8. Dis- 
count, 30 per cent; 12 pieces cr more, 30-5 
per cent; 24 pieces or more, 30-7% per cent. 

Heaters.—Hotpoint, 30 per cent discount; 
Universal, No. 9952, sunburst type, $11.50 
list; discount, 30 per cent. 

Percolators.—Coffee, Universal, No. 9166, 
nickel, $22.50; copper, $24; silver, $26.50 
each; No. 9169, nickel, $25; copper, $26.50; 
silver, $29 No. 159, $2.50 each, net. Dis- 
count 30 per cent; 12 pieces or more, 30-5; 
24 pieces or more, 30-7% per cent. 

Toasters.—Universal, nickel, No. 945, 
$7.50 each; No. 946, $6.75. Discount same 
as on other goods. Reverso, $5.75, net, 
each; Star, $3.76 net, each. 

Grilis.—Universal, nickel, No. 984, $12.50 
each; No. 982, $11.50. Discounts same as 
on other goods. 

Heat Pads.—Universal, nickel, No. 9940, 
$10.75 each. Discounts same as on other 
goods. 

Curling trons. — Universal, nickel, No. 
9901, $6.25 each; No. 99011, $6.75. Discounts 
same as on other goods. 

Ranges.—Two burners, 
oven, No. 9688, $31.50. 
cent. 


Food Choppers.—Some of the manu- 
facturers of food choppers have come 
out with new lists that show a moder- 
ate decline. Local jobbing quotations 
have been adjusted accordingly. 

Iron and Steel.—While the movement 
of iron and steel out of stock is still 
much smaller than anticipated, the mar- 
ket is steadily growing more and more 
active. The individual call for bars 
continues more or less limited. On the 
other hand, the demand for: sheets is 
excellent, and a considerable tonnage 
of small structural steel is sold each 
week. In fact, the heavy hardware 
firms here are talking more encourag- 
ingly than they have before in many 
months. Prices are reported as being 
steady and unchanged. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Iron.—Refined, $2.551%4 per 100 Ib. base; 
best refined iron, $4.25; Wayne iron, $5.50. 
Norway iron, $5.50. 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $2.55% per 100 Ib. 
base; flats, $3.05%; concrete bars, plain, 
stock lengths, $2.55%; angles, channel and 
beams, $2.55%4; tire steel, $3.85 to $4.25; 
open-hearth spring steel, $4.40; steel bands, 
$3.15% to $3.53; steel hoops, $3.31%; cold 
me steel, $3.40 to $3.55; toe calk steel, 


with quill and 
Discount 30 per 


Lanterns.—The market on lanterns 
is slightly lower, jobbers having re- 
vised their lists to conform with those 
just issued by manufacturers. 


Nails.—The reduction in wire nails, 
announced a week ago, has brought in 
some good business, according to job- 
bers. Where retail dealers heretofore 
bought in single keg lots, they are now 
ordering several of each size. Such or- 
ders in the aggregate look good to the 
jobber. The reduction in cut fiails ap- 
parently has failed to stimulate busi- 
ness. Brads, on the other hand, are sell- 
ing better, but the market cannot be 
classified as active. 
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We quote from Buston jobbers’ stocks: 
Wire nails, per keg from the store, $3.40 
pase, f.0.b. Boston; direct from mill ship- 
ments, in car lots, $2.85 per keg base; 
jn less than car lots, $3.10 per keg base; 
eut nails, $4.15 per keg base; galvanized 
cut nails, $7.50 base. Tremont schedule of 
extras same as heretofore. 

Poultry Supplies —Forward business 
placed for poultry supplies in this ter- 
ritory exceeded all previous records. It 
is by far the banner season. The de- 
mand has by no means come to a stand- 
still, however. Each day brings in a 

amount of orders from retail 
dealers, who did not buy heavy enough 
in the first place, or from retail firms 
who do not handle enough of this mer- 
chandise to warrant placing an advance 
order. People evidently have come to 
the realization that poultry and eggs 
cut down the cost of living materially, 
and that the cost of feed can be com- 
pensated by the sale of extra eggs to 
neighbors or fellow workers. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


Netting from works, galvanized, standard 
bales, 50 per cent discount; 25 or more 
bales, 50 and 5 per cent discount. 

Staples, poultry netting, 100 Ib. kegs, 
$5.35: 10 Ib. kegs, $6.35 per 100 Ib.:; 1 Ib. 
papers, $7.35 per 100 Ib. 

Incubators.—Buckeye line, No. 14, style 
E, $15.50 each list; No. 16, style E, $27.50: 
No. 17, style E, $36.75; No. 1 standard, 
$37.50; No. 2, $44.50; No. 3, $57.75; No. 4, 
#68; No. 5, $107. 


Brooders.—Buckeye line, metal, 


stocks: 


No, 20, 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1002 Park Building, , 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 13. 


fp SURRCE RENE in the heavy iron 
and steel trades in the past week 
have been more encouraging than in 
any week since the New Year started. 
The steel mills, large purchasing agents 
and hardware jobbers report a mate- 
rial increase in number of orders they 
are receiving, but they are still of a 
size that indicates the consuming trade 
is still running close to shore on pur- 
chases, not yet being fully satisfied 
that present prices on the heavier iron 
and steel items are going to hold. The 
wisdom of this view was proven in the 
past week, when prices of the three 
leading steel products, steel bars, 
shapes and plates, settled down to a 
flat price of 1.40 cents at mill, in large 
lots. 

It has been hinted for some time that 
the former 1.50 cents price on these 
products was not minimum of the mar- 
ket, but was being shaded from $1 and 
$2 a ton on desirable orders. 

In regard to wire nails, there is no 
longer any doubt but that the large 
trade is able to buy wire nails at $2.40 
base, Pittsburgh, and plain annealed 
Wire at $2.15 or less. It is not believed 
there is much more room for declines 
in the heavier iron and steel items, un- 
less further lower costs in making them 
can be secured, either by reductions in 
wages and in freight rates, or by de- 
clines in prices of raw materials. The 
latter is not likely to occur, so that the 
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$11.75 each list; No. 21, $15.50; No. 22, $19; 
standard, No. 18, $21.50; No. 19, $26.50; No. 
25, $30; blue flame brooder, No. 9, $9.75; 
No. 10, $17.50; No. 11, $20; No. 12, $22.50. 

Discounts.—On incubators and brooders, 
30 per cent from store, f.o.b Boston; 35 
per cent from factory. 

Screws.—The screw situation is more 
or less unsettled in this territory. 
Prices on all screw machine products 
appear decidedly mixed, in many in- 
stances depending on the size of any 
prospective business. Retail dealers 
are buying wood screws perhaps a lit- 
tle more freely than they were, but be- 
cause of the frequency of changes in 
manufacturers’ lists, the feeling per- 
sists in many quarters that the situa- 
tion has not righted itself as yet. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Wood Screws.—Iron, bright, flat, 85 per 
cent discount print; flat head blued, 85 
and 5 per cent discount; reund head blued, 
82% per cent discount; flat head brass, 
80 per cent discount; round head brass, 
77% per cent ciscount; flat head galvanized, 
70 per cent discount: flat head nickel, 
72% per cent discount; round head nickel, 
72% per cent discount: the extreme price 
beyond the regular is an additional 10 and 
5 per cent discount. 

Machine Screws, Etc.—Coach Screws, 50 
and 10 per cent discount; set screws, in- 
cluding headless, 75 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; cap screws, square and hexagon, 
75 per cent discount, fillister, 40 and 10 
per cent discount; flat 30 per cent discount; 
button head, 20 per cent discount; lag 
screws, 50 per cent discount; iron machine 
screws, flat and round head, 70 per cent 
discount; fillister, 45 per cent discount; 
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only chance of the steel mills getting 
lower costs on their products is by 
reductions in wages and in freight 
rates. Already hearings are up before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the steel manufacturers, who insist 
that the only way to restore the steel 
business of the country to anything like 
a normal basis, is to take off the 40 per 
cent advance in freight rates made 
about a year ago. It is hardly likely 
that the railroads will grant a reduc- 
tion as heavy as 40 per cent, but if a 
reduction is made, many in the trade 
believe it will be from 20 to 25 per cent. 

Operations among the blast furnaces 
and steel mills in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict are showing some increase. Last 
week the Pittsburgh Steel Co., put in 
blast one of its furnaces which has been 
idle several months, and also started 
six of its twelve open hearth furnaces, 
all of which have been down for som2 
time. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
which has twelve blast furnaces in the 
Pittsburgh district, has been overating 
only seven of these for some time, but 
it expects to start another during this 
week. Taken as a whole, the blast fur- 
naces, steel works and finishing mills 
in the Pittsburgh district, belonging to 
the independent companies, are operat- 
ing close to 40 per cent of normal capa- 
city, while the plants of the Steel Cor- 
poration in this district are running at 
about 50 per cent. There is a good 
deal of activity in operations among 
the sheet and tin plate mills of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., and 
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flat and round head brass, 40 per cent dis- 
count; fillister, 35 per cent discount. 

Skates—Good skating continues in 
most sections of New England, and re- 
tail dealers are still doing an excep- 
tional skate business for this time of 
the year. Probably never before in 
the history of the industry have so 
many skates been sold as during this 
season. And the most encouraging fea- 
ture of the situation is that New Eng- 
land is taking winter sports seriously. 
When a thing is taken seriously here, it 
usually sticks a long time. For that 
reason both retail and wholesale hard- 
ware dealers are looking forward to a 
big skate business next season. Roller 
skates also are selling well, especially 
those jobbing out at $1.65 to $1.80 the 
pair. 

Sleds.— Although out of season, it is 
interesting to note that the leading 
manufacturers of sleds are out with 
prices for next season. The past sea- 
son turned out better than most job- 
bers and retail dealers anticipated. 
Here and there one hears of a retail 
dealer who carried over some stock, 
but, generally speaking, the market 
cleaned up well. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Sleds.—Allen Flexible Flier line, No. 1, 
$3.75 each, net list: No. 2, $4.50; No. 3, 
$5.75; No. 4, $6.25; No. 5, $8.50. Racer, $6; 
Junior racer, $5 

Discounts.—From store, Boston, 33% per 
cent; from the factory, 35 per cent. 


a‘so of the independent companies. The 
tin plate mills in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict are running at close to 75 or 80 
per cent of capacity, and the sheet mills 
at a slightly less rate. 

There is probably more stability in 
prices, taken as a whole, than for some- 
time. This is especially true of sheets 
and tin plate and several other items. 
Now that steel bars, plates and shapes 
are down to a minimum of 1.40 cents 
at mill, in large lots, it is firmly be- 
lieved that this price will hold, and that 
considerable new business in these pro- 
ducts will soon come out. In wire 
nails, large buyers are finally able to 
place contracts for wire nails at $2.40 
base per keg, and about $2.15 for plain 
wire, and there is considerable new in- 
quiry for wire nails, buyers believing 
that if there is another reduction in 
prices from the $2.50 base, the reduced 
price would represent the minimum of 
the market, and they would be perfectly 
safe in buying for some time ahead. 

While January was rather a dis- 
appointment in the volume of business 
placed in iron and steel products, Feb- 
ruary is certain to show some improve- 
ment over last month, and a real buy- 
ing movement is expected to set in very 
early in March. 

In the hardware trade the outlook 
for business is reported better than for 
some months. Already good orders are 
being placed for seasonable spring 
goods, and jobbers report that their 
men on the road are finding more en- 
couragement in the retail trade, and 
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also in orders being placed than for 
some months. 

There have been so many reductions 
made in prices on various hardware 
items, that it would naturally seem 
there is not much room left for further 
reductions. However, in a paper read 
before the West Virginia Hardware 
Association at its meeting in Wheeling, 
W. Va., on Jan. 31, Feb. 1-2, A. J. 
Bihler, vice-president of James C. Lind- 
say Hardware Co. of this city, Mr. 
Bihler pointed out that in many lines 
of hardware, reductions ranging all the 
way from 50 to 100 per cent in prices 
have been made, on others very little 
reduction had been made, and on a few 
items, none at all. This would seem to 
indicate that prices on some lines of 
hardware are still higher than they 
should be, so that reductions on these 
particular items in the near future may 
be expected. 

The most encouraging feature in the 
local situation from the standpoint of 
hardware, is the very encouraging out- 
look for the building industry in the 
Pittsburgh district for this year. It is 
a fact that contracts have already been 
placed for new structures, and others 
are under way, and no doubt will 
soon be given out, than has been the 
case at any time since before the war. 
There have been heavy reductions in 
prices of builders’ hardware, lumber 
and other materials are cheaper, but 
wages of men in the building crafts 
are regarded as higher than they should 
be, but no relief can come soon from 
this source, as these men are working 
under wage scales that are signed up 
and will be in force, between the labor 
organizations and the builders, until 
April 1, next year. Collections are still 
reported as being pretty tight, especi- 
ally in the country districts. 


Axes.—A fair amount of new busi- 
ness is being placed, but the real de- 
mand for axes will not start up for 
some time yet. Prices are reported as 
holding firm. 


Jubbers quote from stocks, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, as follows: First grade single bitted 
axes, handled, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $17 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, $26.50 
per doz.; unhandled, $22.50 per doz.; second 
grade axes, single bitted, handled, $19 per 
doz.; unhandled, $16 per doz.; double bitted, 
handled, $24 per doz.; unhandled, $21 per 
doz. 


Automobile Accessories.—Local deal- 
ers report the new demand for tires 
and tubes as being quiet. The con- 
tinued reductions in prices on auto- 
mobiles have unsettled the accessory 
market to some extent, and dealers are 
inclined to keep their stocks as low as 
possible. 

Jobbers quote from stocks, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, about as follows: Reliance jacks, 
No. 1, $2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; A. 
C. Titan spark plugs, 65c. in lots up to 10, 
and 68c. in lots of from 10 to 100; Derf 
spark plugs, 96c. each for all sizes, in lots 
less than 50; Champion X, 50c. each for 
less than 100, and 48c. each for over 100 
Champion regular, 58c, each for less than 
100, all sizes, and 56c. each for over 100. 

Cobblers Kits.—The Enterprise Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, has announced new 
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prices on cobbler kits, showing reduc- 
tions of 10 to 15 per cent. Jobbers 
have also lowered their prices and now 
quote Set No. 5, at $9.60 per doz., and 
Set No. 7, at $12 per doz. 


Copper Wash Boilers—Nearly all 
makers of copper wash boilers have an- 
nounced reductions in prices averaging 
about $3 per doz. 


Glue.—Reports are that several mak- 
ers of glue have again made slight re- 
ductions in prices, the second this year. 
The American Glue Company, New 
York, has made a reduction in prices 
on garnet paper and emery cloth. 


Mop Handles.—The Erie Mop and 
Wringer Company, Erie, Pa., has an- 
nounced a slight reduction in prices on 
its lines of mop handles and mop sticks. 


Logging Tools—The Oshkosh Mfg. 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis., has issued a new 
price list, No. 12, under date Feb. 1, 
showing reductions in prices on its lines 
of logging tools. 

Glass.—Following the recent heavy 
reductions in prices on window glass, 
makers report that the demand has 
picked up a good deal and there are 
more orders on their hands than for 
some months. There has been an aver- 
age reduction in wages of window glass 
workers of 25 to 30 per cent. 

Jobbers quote single strength, A & B 85 
per cent off, double strength, A, 85 per cent 
off, and double strength, B, 87 per cent off. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—As noted in the 
introduction to this report, prices on 
soft steel bars in large lots, have settled 
down to 1.40 cents at mill, which is 
absolute minimum of the market, and 
we quote now at 1.40 cents to 1.50 cents 
at mill, Pittsburgh, the price depending 
on the size and desirability of the order. 
Jobbers have also made slight reduc- 
tions in prices on both iron and steel 
bars in small lots from store. 

We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 
1.50c, to 1.60c.; reinforcing bars rolled from 
billets, 1.50c. to 1.60c. base; reinforcing 
bars, rolled from old rails, 1.45c. to 1.50c.; 
refined iron bars, 2c. to %.25c, in carloads 
f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. , 

Sheets.—Reports that the regular 
prices on sheets, these being 2.25 cents 
for blue annealed, 3 cents for No. 28 
gage black, and 4 cents for No. 28 gage 
galvanized are being shaded, are strenu- 
ously denied, sheet mills in this dis- 
trict stating they are adhering firmly 
to these prices, and are receiving orders 
for a fair amount of new business. Pos- 
sibly in some sections, in order to equal- 
ize freights, there may have been slight 
reductions on some grades of sheets, 
but we can report the general market 
as holding quite firm. 


Jobbers continue to quote sheets for de- 
livery from stock, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as fol- 
lews: Blue annealed sheets, 2.75c. to 3c.; 
No. 28 gage Bessemer black sheets, 3.25c. 
to 3.50c., and No. 28 gage galvanized, 4.2Z5c. 
to 4.50c. in small lots from store. Prices 
qupied depend largely on the size of the 
order 


Small Tools.—The Cincinnati Tool 
Co., Cincinnati, has issued a new dis- 
count sheet No. 20, on small tools, 
showing slight reductions in prices on 
pliers, etc. 
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Tin Plate.—This continues to be the 
most active steel product in demand, 
tin plate mills of the independent com. 
panies, and also the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. now operating at 75 to 
80 per cent of capacity. Large users 
of tin plate, such as the companies that 
make cans and food containers, are re- 
ported as specifying quite freely 
against their contracts. The tin plate 
trade this year will show a large in- 
crease in consumption over last year, 
the pack of fruits and vegetables prom- 
ising to be much larger. The mill price 


of tin plate remains at $4.75 per base. 


box, and. is holding firm. Jobbers 
charge the usual advances over this 
base price for small lots from stock. 


Water Coolers.—Cordley & Hayes, 
New York City, makers of XXth Cen- 
tury water coolers announced a reduc- 
tion in prices on these goods of about 
15 per cent. The trade discount is 30 
per cent off list, and jobbers now charge 
for No. 56, $16; No. 560, $22 and No. 
160, $19. 


Wire.—The Indiana Steel & Wire Co., 
Muncie, Ind., has announced a reduction 
in prices on telegraph and telephone 
wire. 


Wire Products.—There is no longer 
any doubt but that large buyers of wire 
nails are able to place contracts with 
at least some mills on the basis of $2.40 
for wire nails and $2.15, or less, for 
plain annealed wire. There is a good 
deal of activity in new inquiry for wire 
and wire nails, a local interest report- 
ing that in the last few days it has had 
live inquiries for upwards of 35 car- 
loads. How much of this business will 
be placed is of course a question, but 
should a further reduction in prices on 
wire nails and wire be made, which is 
regarded as not improbable, it is be- 
lieved the mills and the jobbers would 
soon be in receipt of quite heavy orders. 
It is known that stocks are very low, 
and once a buying movement starts, it 
is likely to be quite heavy. 

Jobbers quote from stock, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, as follows: Wire nails, $2.75 base 
per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, in- 
cluding large head barbed roofing nails, 
taking an advance over this price of $1.25, 
and -shorter than 1 in., $1.75; bright Bes- 
semer and basic wire, $2.50 per 100 Ib.; 
annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $2.50; gal- 
vanized wire, $3; galvanized barbed wire, 
$3.25; galvanized fence staples, $2.25; 
painted barbed wire, .$2.75; polished fence 
staples, $1.75; cement coated rails, per 
count keg, $2.25 to $2.35; these prices being 
subject to the usual advance for the 
smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
added to point of delivery, terms 60 days, 
net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 
Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 68 to 
70% per cent off list for carload lots, 67 to 
69% per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 66 to 
68% per cent for small lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


Vises.—The Columbia Hardware Co. 
Cleveland, has announced a slight re- 
duction in prices on its line of black- 
smith vises. 


Wood Faucets.—The Redlich Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, has announced a slight 
reduction in prices on its line of wood 
faucets. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
604 Mercantile Library Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 11. 


V ERY little change is noticed in the 
hardware trade. Business as a 
whole is running along at the custom- 
ary rate for the early months of the 
year, but as compared with last year 
a feeling of greater optimism is evi- 
dent. Hand to mouth buying is still the 
rule with the dealers, but there is com- 
mencing to be shown a disposition to 
increase the size of the orders. Buy- 
ing for spring delivery has begun in a 
small way and this is more particular- 
ly noticeable in wire products. Jobbers 
have reported some fair sized orders 
during the past two weeks. 

There is no particular branch of the 
trade that can be said to be extremely 
active. Automobile accessories are 
moving slowly and the same can be 
said of housefurnishings. Builders’ 
hardware continues to be a brisk line 
and factory supplies are showing an 
improvement. 

The trade generally is beginning to 
believe that the bottom has been al- 
most reached. This is especially true of 
the price situation, as during the week 
very few changes have been announced. 


Automobile Accessories.—This line is 
moving slowly at the present time, but 
the prospects are more encouraging. 
Car dealers report that while few cars 
are being sold in advance of the auto- 
mobile show, dealers are ordering fair- 
lyrwell for spring delivery. Those han- 
dling accessories are figuring on a good 
season. Up to date this year sales are 
tunning about on a par with those of 
last year. Apparently prices have 
about reached the bottom, as no changes 
of any consequence have been made dur- 
ing the past week. 


Builders’ Hardware.—This line con- 
tinues as the bright spot in the hard- 
ware trade. Both jobbers and dealers 
report their sales as excellent. The 
building program for this year will ex- 
ceed any similar year in the past dec- 
ade. Prices as a rule are holding very 
steady and no changes have been re- 
ported. 


Bolts and Nuts.—There is a slightly 
improved demand for bolts and nuts, 
and supply house report the prospects 
as being much improved. Factories 
are putting on more men and some that 
have been closed for long periods are 
resuming operations in a limited way. 
The price situation is unchanged. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 


Machine bolts, small sizes, 70 and 5 off; 
large sizes 60, 10 and 5 off. Carriage 
bolts, small sizes, 60, 10 and 5 off; 
large sizes, 60 off. Stove bolts, 80 and 10 
off. Semi-finished nuts, 9/16 in. and smal- 
ler, 80, 10 and 10 off; larger sizes, 75, 10 
and 10 off. 


Drills.—Slight improvement contin- 
ues to be shown in the demand for drills, 
with prices remaining as last quoted. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 
n drills, off; high speed 
drills, 35 and 5 off. 
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Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Continued fine weather following the 
recent cold snap has made it possible 
to resume outside work, and as a result 
the demand for eaves trough and con- 
ductor pipe has picked up considerably 
during the past week or so. No 
changes have occurred in prices since 
those announced in our last report. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 
28-ga., 5-in., eaves trough, $4.00 per 100 ft.; 
28-ga., 3-in., corrugated conductor pipe, 
$4.00 per 100 ft.; 3-in. corrugated conductor 
elbows, $1.51 per doz. 

Farming Tool Handles.—Jobbers re- 
port a fair demand for farming tool 
handles, particularly from country deal- 
ers. Some manufacturers have recent- 
ly made reductions in their prices and 
these were at once put into effect by 
local jobbers. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 
Straight hay forks, 5% ft., $3.10 per doz.; 
6 ft., $4.00 per doz.; 7 ft., $6.00 per doz.; 
bent hay forks, 5% ft., $3.65 per doz.; 6 ft., 
$4.65 per doz.; long manure forks, $2.65 per 
doz.; same with straps, $4.65 per doz.; D 
shovel handles, $4.45 per doz.; D spade 
handles, $4.25 per doz.; Cotton hoe handles, 
$2.15 per doz.; rake handles, $2.00 per doz. 

Files—Improvement in manufactur- 
ing operations has created an increased 
demand for files. Sales, however, are 
still at a low point as compared with 
what is generally considered normal. 
No further price changes are announced 
and local jobbers are quoting 65 off. 


Glass.—There is still a very fair de- 
mand for window glass and local job- 
bers are looking for a big season. The 
recent price reductions have stimulated 
the demand somewhat, as it is not fig- 
ured that further reductions are 
possible. Window glass is quoted by 
jobbers at 85 per cent discount. 


Galvanized Ware.—This line is mov- 
ing along somewhat slowly at the pres- 
ent time. There is, however, some or- 
ders for future delivery being placed. 
No further price changes are reported. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 


Galvanized pails, 10-qt., $2.00 per doz.; 
12-qt., $2.25 per doz.; 14-qt., $2.50 per doz.; 
16-qt., $3.25 per doz.; galvanized tubs, No. 
0, $4.75 per doz.; No. 1, $5.75 per doz.; No. 
2, $6.50 per doz.; No. 3, $7.60 per doz. 


Nails.—A reduction of 5 cents a keg 
has been made by jobbers in wire nails, 
the price now being $2.95 per keg base. 
It is said that some concessions are be- 
ing made by mills and that the $2.50 
price is being shaded considerably. 
Most of the mills are reported to be 
quoting an f. o. b. mill base, and it is 
said that $2.40 and lower has been done, 
but confirmation is hard to secure. 


Paints and Oils.—Local jobbers re- 
port an increasing demand for their 
products. Orders for spring delivery 
are far ahead of last year and the pros- 
pects for a big year are continually im- 
proving. There have been no recent 
price changes, and quotations generally 
are the same as those quoted in last 
report. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Cincinnati: Ready mixed house 


f.o.b. 
paints, 


$2.60 per gal.; linseed oil, in carload lots, 
79c. per gal.; turpentine, in carload lots, 
92c. per gal.; lead, 13c. per Ib. 

Rivets.—A slight advance has been 
made in rivet prices by local jobbers, 
all sizes now being quoted at 70 off. 
The demand is increasing slightly. 


Rope.—The demand for rope is pick- 
ing up somewhat and some fair sized 
orders are reported by local jobbers. 
Prices are firm. 

We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 


Manila rope, 18%c. per Ib.; Sisal, 11\%c. 
per Ib 


Roofing Paper.—The report in this 
market on Jan. 28 of an impending ad- 
vance in roofing paper prices has been 
realized, as several manufacturers have 
announced that their prices have been 
advanced approximately 10 per cent. 
The new prices have not as yet been 
received and as a consequence local 
jobbers have not made any changes in 
their quotations. These will be an- 
nounced as soon as definite information 
is at hand. 

Sad Irons.—Mrs, Potts’ sad irons have 
been reduced 10 cents a set, and local 
jobbers are now quoting from stock at 
$1.25 per set. 

Sash Cord—The demand for sash 
cord is picking up nicely and sales have 
been very good. No further price 
changes have been made recently. 


Cincinnati jobbers’ quote: Silver Lake 
cord, No. 8, 57c. per lb.; Franklin cord, No. 
8, 36c. per Ib. 


Sash Weights.—There is a steadily 
improving demand for sash weights 
at unchanged prices. Local jobbers still 
quoting cast iron sash weights at $1.85 
per 100 Ibs. 

Steel Sheets.—The past fortnight 
saw an excellent demand for steel 
sheets and the prospects for good busi- 
ness are very good. It is reported that 
sheet prices are somewhat weaker and 
that a number of small mills are now 
quoting $5.00°a ton under the regular 
schedule. Larger mills, however, are 
holding firmly to the 3 cents and 4 
cents prices for black and galvanized 
respectively. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 
No. 28-ga. black sheets, 4.25c.; No. 28-ga. 
galvanized sheets, 5.25c. 


Screws.—A 10 per cent reduction has 
been made by some manufacturers of 
screws and local jobbers will change 
their prices accordingly. The demand 
for screws is picking up in line with the 
improvement reported in manufacturing 
activity. The only change so far made 
in price has been in wood screws. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 
Machine screws, all sizes, 75. 10 and 10 off; 
cap screws, 75 off; set screws, 90 off; coach 
screws, 65 off; wood screws, 85 and 10 off. 


Wrought Washers.—A reduction of 
approximately 10 per cent has been 
made in wrought washers, and local 
jobbers are now quoting these at $6.50 
off list. 

Wire Products.—There is a fair de- 
mand for wire fence from country dis- 
tricts, and with continued fine weather 
this demand is expected to assume con- 
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siderable proportions. Local jobbers 
report fair sized orders for wire cloth, 
and poultry netting also is moving in 


of HARDWARE AGE, 
3725 Colfax Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
February 6, 1922. 


Office 


HERE is a gradual improvement 

in retail hardware conditions in 
general, which is expected to continue 
throughout the year. The volume of 
sales is about the average for this sea- 
son of the year. 

Jobbers report that business is pick- 
ing up quite well and that retailers 
generally are getting their stocks in 
shape for the regular spring trade. 

Manufacturers’ agents selling to the 
jobbing trade report booking a very 
good volume of orders, some of them 
booking more orders in December and 
January than for the previous six 
months. This indicates that jobbers’ 
stocks have been very low and that 
should an active demand develop in the 
spring there will be a rush to get in 
stocks to meet the demand. 

The Automobile and Tractor Show is 
on this week in St. Paul and thousands 
of visitors are expected over the week. 
Jobbing houses will therefore be keep- 
ing “open house” for such of their cus- 
tomers as call. 

Credit conditions are improving, and 
money for business purposes is now 
readily obtainable at a _ reasonable 
rate. 

There have been no price changes 
of particular note during the past 
week, and prices seem more stabilized 
than for some time, although there will 
still be a few minor reductions from 
time to time. 


Axes.—There is no particular im- 
provement in sales in this line at this 
time although an average amount of 
business is being done. Prices remain 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Single bit, $14.50; double bit, $19.50 
base weights. 

Brads.—Sales of brads continue to 
be very satisfactory, although the bulk 
of the business is with sash and door 
factories. Prices remain as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Brads in bulk, 75-10 per cent; in one 
pound packages, 75 per cent. 

Bolts.—There is a slight improve- 
ment in the demand for bolts of all 
kinds due to increased manufacturing 
activities. Jobbers’ stocks are plenti- 
ful and prices remain firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Small carriage bolts, 60-10 per cent; 
large carriage bolts, 60 per cent; small 
machine bolts, 60-10-10 per cent: large 
machine bolts, 60-5 per cent; stove bolts, 
80 per cent; lag screws, 65 per cent. 

Coal Hods.—There is very little de- 
mand this late in the winter season 
for this line. Prices remain as for 
some time past. 


We quote from jobbers’ :-tocks, f.o.b. Twin 
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fair volume. The market is weak, but 
no definite price changes have been 
made recently. 


TWIN CITIES 


in., $3.95; 
japanned, open, 18 in., $4.40; japanned, 
funnel, 17 in., $4.95; japanned, funnel, 
18 in., $5.45; galvanized, open, 17 in., $5.25; 
galvanized, open, 18 in., $5.70; galvanized, 
rg 17 in., $6.45; galvanized, funnel, 

n., 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—There is very little retail de- 
mand at present, but jobbers report 
dealers are buying to get stocks in 
shape for spring trade. Prices remain 
unchanged. A 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Eaves trough, ga., 5 in., lap 
joint, single bead, $4.50 per 100 ft.; 3 in. 
conductor pipe, 28 ga., corrugated, $4.50 
per 100 ft.; elbows, 3 in., corrugated, $1.63 
per doz, 

Files—Market conditions on files 
are showing signs of some improve- 
ment, but the total volume of sales still 
remains below normal. Prices remain 
as last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Nicholson files, 60-5 per cent; 
Arcade files, 70-24% per cent; Disston files, 
70-10 per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—There is a slight 
improvement in the sales of galvanized 
ware and jobbers report dealers are 
placing orders for expected spring busi- 
ness. Prices remain the same. 


Cities: Japanned, vupen, 17 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Galvanized tubs, No. 1, $6.10 per 
doz.; No. 2, $6.85; No. 3, $8.00; heavy gal- 
vanized, No. 1, $12.00; No. 2, $13.00; No. 3, 
$15.00; standard 10 quart galvanized pails, 
$2.15 per doz.; 12 quart, $2.35; 14 quart, 
$2.70; standard 16 quart stock pails, $4.25; 
18 quart, $4.80; heavy stock pails, 16 quart, 
$6.00; 18 quart, $7.25. 


Lanterns.—Sales of lanterns remain 
about as usual at this season, there 
being no particular activity to the 
market. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Tubular, long globe, $12.60 per doz.; 
tubular, short globe, $12.40 per doz.; tubu- 
lar, dash, $16.80 per doz. ; 

Nails—The demand for wire nails 
for construction purposes remains of 
satisfactory volume, especially in the 
larger cities. Prices remain as last 
quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Standard wire nails, $3.60 base; 
cement coated nails, $2.80 base. — 

Oil Heaters.—While a few sales are 
being made from day to day the mar- 
ket on the whole is rather quiet. Prices 
remain as for some time past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Japanned, polished steel, 3-qt. 
capacity, $3.50 each; nickeled, polished 
steel, 4-qt. capacity, $5.40 each; blue enan- 
eled body, 4-qt. capacity, $7 each. 

Paper.—There is very little immedi- 
ate retail demand for building papers, 
but contractors are becoming interested 
in arranging for their needs when the 
spring construction work gets under 
way. Prices are the same. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: No. 2 tarred felt, $2.57 per cwt.; 


string felt, $1.42 per cwt.; red rosin sheath- 
ing, $2.19 per cwt. 
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We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 


No. 9 annealed wire, $2.85 per 100 lbs; 
black painted wire cloth, $1.90 to $2.00 per 
100 sq. ft. 


Rope.—Retail demand remains rather 
light, but a fair volume of business is 
expected within a few weeks. Prices 
remain unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Pure manila rope, 19% cents per 
lb. base, pure sisal rope, 16% cents per Ib. 
base. 

Sandpaper.—The retail demand for 
sandpaper is of rather small volume, 
but the larger dealers are doing a 
satisfactory volume of business with 
the manufacturers. Prices remain as 
for the past year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Best grade, No. 1, at $7.20 per 
ream; second grade, No, 1, at $6.50 per 
ream; No. 1 garnet paper, $15 per ream. 

Sash Cord.—There is only a very 
small retail demand for sash cord at 
present, but a good volume of business 
is expected later in the season. Prices 
show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Twin 
Cities: Best grades, 65c. per Ib.; ordinary 
grades, 36c. per Ib. 

Sash Weights.—There is practically 
no retail demand for this item at pres- 
ent. Prices remain as last quoted. 

We quote from joblers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: $2.20 per cwt. 

Screws.—There is a fairly satisfac- 
tory volume of business being done in 
wood screws of all kinds, and consider- 
able improvement is expected when the 
spring season gets under way. There 
has been a stil] further reduction in 
prices since last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Flat head bright screws, 85-5 per 
cent; round head blued screws, 82% per 
cent; flat head japanned screws, 77% per 
cent; flat head brass screws, 80-5 per cent; 
round head brass screws, 77% per cent. 

Snow Shovels and Sidewalk Scrap- 
ers.—The recent heavy snowfalls have 
helped somewhat to stimulate a slight 
demand for this line, although the sea- 
son is practically over. Prices remain 
as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Wood, straight handle, $5.20 per 
doz.; steel blade, straight handle, $4.50 per 
doz.; galvanized, steel blade, $11 per doz.; 
steel sidewalk scrapers, $4.50 per doz. 

Solder.—There continues to be a 
fairly satisfactory demand for solder. 
There has been a decline in prices 
since last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Half and half solder, 23%c. per Ib. 

Steel Sheets.—This item continues to 
be one of the slowest sellers in the re- 
tail dealer’s stocks as it was during 
the entire past year. Prices are the 
same. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: 28 gage galvanized sheets, $5.25 per 
ewt.; 28 gage black sheets, $4.25. 

Steel Traps.—Sales are considered 
only as fair as the trapping season is 
drawing to a close. Prices remain as 
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quoted at the beginning of the season. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
: Victor No. 0, $1.71; 

: , $3.05; No. 2, $4.21; 
No. 0, $4.75; No. 1, $5.62; No. 
No. 2, $12.56. 

Tin Plate—There is a slight im- 
provement in the demand for tin plate, 
but no large volume is expected until 
later in the season. Prices show no 


change. 


1%, $8.50; 


of 


and Committees 
M. & A. M. A. 


Announcement has been made by M. 
L. Heminway, general manager of 
the Motor and Accessory Manufac- 
turers Association of elections to the 
board of directors and committee ap- 
pointments for 1922. 

The four directors whose term ex- 
pired this year, E. P. Hammond, presi- 
dent, Gemmer Manufacturing Co., De- 
troit, Mich.; C. E. Thompson, president, 
Steel Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
A. W. Copland, president, Detroit Gear 
& Machine Co., Detroit, Mich., and G. 
W. Yeoman, vice-president and treas- 
urer, Continental Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich., were all re-elected to 
the board of directors. 

The new board of directors re-elected 
the same officers who served during 
1921, as follows: 

President, E. H. Broadwell, vice- 
president, The Fisk Rubber Co., Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass.; first vice-president, 
W. O. Rutherford, vice-president, The 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio; second vice-president, A. W. Cop- 
land, president, Detroit Gear & Ma- 
chine Co., Detroit, Mich.; third vice- 
president, Mr. H. L. Horning, secre- 
tary and general manager, Waukesha 
Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis.; treasurer, 
L. M. Wainwright, president, Diamond 
Chain & Manufacturing Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; secretary and assistant 
treasurer, G. Brewer Griffin, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

The other members of the board of 
directors besides the officers already 
enumerated are C. H. Flintermann, vice- 
president Detroit Pressed Steel Co., De- 
troit, Mich.; F. Glover, vice-president 
and general manager, Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co., Detroit, Mich.; J. M. McComb, 
vice-president, Crucible Steel Company 
of America, P. O. Box 11, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, N. Y. C. 

President E. H. Broadwell has an- 
nounced the following committee ap- 
pointments for the year 1922: 

Executive Committee: E. H. Broad- 
well, chairman, Fisk Rubber Co., Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass.; C. E. Thompson, Steel 
Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio; W. O. 
Rutherford, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio; G. Brewer Griffin, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass.; 
C. H. L. Flintermann, Detroit Pressed 
Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Finance Committee: E. H. Broad- 
well, chairman, Fisk Rubber Co., Chico- 


Officers 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Furnace coke ICL, 20 x 28, $13.55; 
roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, $13.50. 

Wheelbarrows.—The retail demand 
continues to be very light. Jobbers’ 
stocks are in good condition for spring 
trade. Prices remain unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Wood stave, fully bolted, $36 per 
doz.; No. 1 tubular steel, $6.35 each; No. 1 
garden, $5.40 each, 





pee Falls, Mass.; C. E. Thompson, Steel 
Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio; E. P. 
Hammond, Gemmer Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; W. O. Rutherford, B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio; G. Brewer Grif- 
fin, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Springfield, Mass.; A. W. Copland, De- 
troit Gear & Machine Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; J. M. McComb, Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Membership Committee: A. W. Cop- 
land, chairman, Detroit Gear & Ma- 
chine Co., Detroit, Mich.; G. W. Yeo- 
man, Continental Motors Corp., De- 
troit, Mich.; Fred Glover, Timken De- 
troit Axle Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Banquet Committee: H. L. Horning, 
chairman, Waukesha Motor Co., Wau- 
kesha, Wis.; E. P. Hammond, Gemmer 
Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich.; W. 
O. Rutherford, B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Committee on Association Relations: 
G. Brewer Griffin, chairman, Westing- 
house Elec. & Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Mass.; A. W. Copland, Detroit Gear & 
Machine Co., Detroit, Mich.; M. L. 
Heminway, Motor & Accessory Manu- 
facturers Association, New York, N. Y. 

Show and Allotment Committee: W. 
O. Rutherford, chairman, B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; G. 
Brewer Griffin, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass.; C. H. 
L. Flintermann, Detroit Pressed Steel 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


New Phila. Corporation Formed 


The Cherry-Bassett Co., of Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, will combine with the 
Dairymen’s Supply & Construction Co. 
of Pittsburgh and The Philadelphia 
Farmers’ & Dairymen’s Supply Co. of 
Philadelphia, the three organizations 
forming a new corporation to be called 
the Cherry-Bassett-Winner Co. 

Cherry-Bassett-Winner Co.’s_ head- 
quarters will be at 1918 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, the present location of the 
Philadelphia Farmers’ & Dairymen’s 
Supply Co, 

C. S. Bassett is to be general man- 
ager and H. T. Winner the general 
sales manager of the new corporation. 
The several organizations will be 
changed only slightly, according to 
Mr. Winner. 


Simplicity Renewable Fuses, made by 
Cote Bros. Mfg. Corp., 1425 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Chicago, have re- 
ceived official approval of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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Wire.—It is too early in the season 
for any particular demand to develop 
for this line. Stocks are in good con- 
dition for normal demand and prices 
remain as last quoted. 

We qvote from jobbers’ stocks, f.c.b. Twin 
Cities: Barbed wire, painted cattle, 80 rod 
spools, $3.07; galvanized cattle, $3.46; 
painted hog wire, $3.28; galvanized hog 
wire, $3.70; smooth black annealed wire, 
No. 9, $3.35 per cwt.; smooth galvanized 
annealed, No. 9, $3.85 per cwt. 


Robb Back in Retail Business 


After an absence of over twenty 
years from the retail hardware field, 
W. W. Robb has re-entered the hard- 
ware business at New Harmony, Ind. 
Mr. Robb has the distinction of being 
the original secretary of the Indiana 














W. W. Robb 


Retail Hardware Association. About 
twenty-two years ago he was instru- 
mental in getting together the prin- 
cipal hardware dealers of southern 
Indiana for organization purposes. This 
was followed, soon afterwards, by a 
similar movement in northern Indiana 
and after a year of separate identities 
the two bodies merged in what is now 
the Indiana Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion. 

When Mr. Robb sold out to engage 
in the manufacturing business in 
Arkansas he resigned as the association 
secretary. A few months ago he re- 
turned to Indiana and one of his first 
acts was to re-join the association. He 
attended the 1922 convention and when 
introduced as the original secretary 
was given a hearty welcome, to which 
he responded with interesting details 
of the early day association movement. 

Frank Mossberg Co., Attleboro, 
Mass., has issued a 1922 catalog on 
Mossberg wrenches. 


E. O. Pratt, Clinton, Mass., leaves 
this week for St. Petersburg, Fla., 
where he will spend the remainder of 
the winter. 

Samuel D,. Childs, formerly general 
sales manager Ox Fibre Brush Co., has 
joined the sales force of Consolidated 
Tool Works, Inc., New York City. 
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In the Morning’s Mail 


Joseph Breck & Sons Changes 


Charles H. Breck, president and di- 
rector of Joseph Breck & Sons Corpo- 
ration, Boston, has turned over his in- 
terest in the business to his son, Luther 
A. Breck, and his son-in-law, John Den- 
bow, who, together with his brother, 
Joseph F. Breck, treasurer, will con- 
tinue the business. This firm was es- 
tablished in 1822, or 100 years ago, and 
has continued since. Luther A. Breck 
becomes president of the corporation, 
and Mr. Denbow vice-president, while 
Joseph F. continues as_ treasurer. 
Luther A. Breck, therefore, becomes the 
fourth generation of the Breck family 
to succeed to the management of the 
company. 

So far as is known, Charles H. Breck 
will retain the treasureship of the New 
England Iron and Hardware Associa- 
tion and will maintain an active inter- 
est in other lines. 


Henry Vits Passes Away 


Henry Vits, one of the pioneers of 
the aluminum industry died recently at 
the age of seventy-nine. When he first 
came to this country from Germany, 
in 1854, he went in the tannery busi- 
ness, but in 1898 he established the 
Manitowoc Aluminum Novelty Co., 
which in 1908 was reorganized as the 
Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., also in Man- 
itowoc, Wis. Mr. Vits retired from 
active management in 1912 but was al- 
ways interested in the company’s ac- 
tivities. 


Vorhees Forms New Firm 


W. R. Vorhees, for many years a 
Pacific Coast representative of Russell 
& Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn., 
has formed the W. R. Vorhees & Co., 76 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. The new organization will act as 
factory representatives throughout the 
Pacific and Intermountain States, 
handling hardware lines. 


Highland Lake Paper Co. 
pands 


The Highland Lake Paper Co., Inc., 
Walpole, Mass., announces the pur- 
chase of the paper mill at Highland 
Lake owned and operated for twenty- 
five years by John F. Wall. The new 
owners will continue the manufacture 
of high grade sheathing and special 
waterproof papers. T. F. Hersey, for- 
merly sales manager, Angier Mills, 
Ashland, Mass., is in charge of sales. 
D. A. Donnelly is superintendent. 


Ex- 


Lamson & Goodnow Co. Fire 


A fire at plant of Lamson & Goodnow 
Mfg. Co., Shelbourne Falls, Mass., on 
Feb. 1 destréyed the upper part of the 


finishing and etching departments and 
burned off much of the roof. Building 
loss is placed at $10,000, to which lose 
of equipment and stock, as yet unde- 
termined, must be added. 

The company reports that resumption 
of deliveries will come within a week. 


Wharton with Remington Arms 


Thomas E. Wharton, widely known 
among the hardware trade in Tennes- 
see, Kentucky and Alabama through 
his long connection with the Odell 

















Thomas H. Wharton 


Hardware Co., has become associated 
with the Remington Arms Co., Inc., 
as special representative in the cut- 
lery division. 

For about ten years Mr. Wharton 
represented the Robeson Cutlery Co., 
of Rochester, N. Y., as traveling repre- 
sentative, and for nearly eight years 
he was associated with the Odell Hard- 
ware Company, of Greensboro, N.—C., 
in which firm he ultimately became as- 
sistant manager of their retail hard- 
ware division. 


New Mengel Catalog 


The Mengel Co., Louisville, Ky., has 
in preparation a new catalog illustrat- 
ing its entire line of toys in colors. 
This will be ready for distribution 
about March 15. 


F. C. Turner Dies 


Frank Comstock Turner, Norwich, 
Conn., a prominent cord and twine man- 
ufacturer, died recently at that place, 
in his sixty-third year. 


Masback to Play Host to Re. 
tailers 

On Washington’s Birthday, Febru- 
ary 22, the Masback Hardware Co., 
Inc., 82-84 Warren Street, New York 
City, will hold its second annual “at 
home day” for the retail hardware 
trade of Greater New York. The re- 
ception will be continuous from ten 
o’clock in the morning until five in 
the afternoon. Refreshments will be 
served all day and demonstrations by 
manufacturers’ representatives will be 
given on a number of standard lines 
and specialties. 

Industrial moving pictures, a concert 
and a lucky number contest will be 
among the features. Dealers will have 
an opportunity to inspect the Masback 
warehouse and stock. Last year more 
than 800 retailers attended. More than 
2500 invitations have already been sent 
out this year to dealers in various 
parts of the city and suburban dis- 
tricts. 


Death of Arthur L. Over 


Arthur L. Over, secretary of the Co- 
lumbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, since its inception in 1899, died 
at his home in Ben Avon, Pa., Feb. 5, 
following a brief illness. He was forty- 
six years old and was graduated from 
the University of Pittsburgh, in both 
the academic and law departments, 
completing the latter course in 1897. 
He was admitted to the Allegheny 
County bar that year and had practised 
law since, besides attending to his busi- 
ness connections. 


Bigelow & Dowse Officers Visit 
Europe * 


Harry D. Priest, president Bigelow & 
Dowse Co., Boston, and I. S. Dilling- 
ham, Jr., treasurer, sailed Feb. 14 on 
the steamship George Washington from 
New York for a sixty-four day cruise 
in the Mediterranean. 


Laclede Steel Transfers 


Stillman W. Wheelock, who has been 
manager of sales in New Orleans for 
Carnegie Steel Co., has been named to 
succeed W. W. Scott, Jr., as St. Louis 
district sales manager, the latter hav- 
ing recently resigned to become general 
manager of sales, Laclede Steel Co., St. 
Louis. Dennis Crowley, who has been 
assistant manager of sales in St. Louis, 
has been transferred to New Orleans, 
succeeding Mr. Wheelock, and Mr. Wal- 
ter W. Arpe succeeds Mr. Crowley as 
assistant manager of sales in the St. 
Louis office. These several changes be- 
came effective Feb. 1. 
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Here is the hardware in one of the 
McKinney Garage Sets 


McKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 
and Hardware 


Also garage hard- 
ware, door hangers 
and track, door bolts 
and latches, shelf 
brackets, window and 
screen hardware, 
cabinet hardware, 
steel door-mats and 
wrought specialties. 


VERY piece of hardware needed 

‘for the hanging and operation of 
the private garage door, packed com- 
plete in a box—everything from the 
track down to the last screw. 


Your customer picks out the kind 
of garage entrance that meets his par- 
ticular requirements and all you have 
to do is to hand over the box of 
McKinney Hardware which corre- 
sponds to that type. The various kinds 
of doors—swinging, sliding-folding, 
or around-the-corner arrangements— 
are pictured in the McKinney Garage 
Door Hardware Book. A copy of 
this book should be in your store. We 
will gladly send you one free of charge. 

In selling these complete sets there 
are two imnortant points for you to 
remember : 


First, that it is the most convenient, 
the easiest, the quickest, and the 
most satisfactory method of selling 
garage door hardware. Nothing is 
forgotten, no time is taken up in 
assembling the needed articles. 

Second, that every article in each 
set is of the highest quality— 
McKinney made. You can back 
up these McKinneyesets with the 
strongest kind of selling talk you 
know of and be altogether on the 
safe side. 

If you are not handling these sets 
now you are missing a good thing and 
so are your customers. Write today 
for the book. It will give you a clear 
idea of the wonderful possibilities for 
you in this line. When you get the 
book, tie it fast to your counter for 
quick reference by your customers and 
yourself, 


MCKINNEY 


Complete Garage Door Sets 
McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


Export Representation 
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Combination Switch and Plug 


Beaver Machine & Tool Co., Inc., 50 
Church Street, New York City, offer 
the trade the Beaver Switch Plug, a 
very handy device that fits all heating 
appliances that use electrical current 
for heat. 

The plug in general appearance re- 
sembles the standard design, but has 
the advantage of a push button control 
at a convenient point. This combina- 
tion device is a great convenience to 
the housekeeper, for it eliminates the 
necessity of removing the plug from 
iron or toaster when the door bell or 
telephone rings or when she wishes to 














Beaver Switch Plug 


stop temporarily—with this device she 
need only push the button. 

For hardware dealers who are dis- 
playing and demonstrating electrical 
devices this plug combination wiil 
an added appearance or suggestion of 
afford the same convenience and give 
simplicity. 


Improved Calf Weaner 


The new Porcupine Calf Weaner is 
made in an improved fashion by the 
Purcell Co., 2109 Grand Avenue, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. It is said to be very hu- 
mane, as with its use the calf will not 
continue to worry the cow and the cow 
will resist the calf’s attempt to suck. 
This weaner, it is said, will not in any 
way damage the cow’s udder. 

Ball tips which hold the weaner in 
place are controlled by a stop which 
prevents ulceration, due to pinching. 
This model also permits the calf to 
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graze with comfort and without the en- 


tanglements of dirt or trash. 


The Porcupine Weaner 


The Porcupine Weaner is made in 
three sizes—for calf, yearling and cow. 


Sanitary Caster 


The Glide Easy Cup Caster, made by 
the Sanitary Caster Corporation of 
Newark, N. J., has several new fea- 
tures. 

It can be used on any piece of furni- 
ture from chairs to refrigerators, re- 
placing the wheel caster, and making 
it much easier to move heavy furni- 
ture. Though made in a cup shape, the 
actual bearing surface is neither round 
nor flat, but a combination of two cir- 
cumferences, scientifically computed to 
give maximum ease of movement with- 
out friction. It will not mar the finest 
varnish. 

The Glide Easy Cup Caster elimi- 
nates the strain of wheel-casters on fur- 
niture legs because it is not built at an 
angle to the furniture leg, as are wheel 
casters,but carries the weight in a direct 
line and can be moved instantly in any 
direction. Also, being set solid, it 
does not turn and wear the caster- 
socket as wheel casters often do. 

Glide Easy Cup Casters are sanitary 
casters. The cup acts as a receptacle 
for insecticides and effectively keeps 
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insects from cabinets, ice-boxes, beds, 
etc. 

Substantially made of high grade 
steel, heavily nickeled, in three stand- 


Glide Hasy Cup Caster 


ard sizes—1%, 1% and 2. inches. 
These three sizes fit standard caster 
sockets—and are all a dealer need 
carry. 


Power or Horse-Driven Gang 
Mower 


The Coldwell Imperial Gang Mower is 
a combination of five standard twenty- 
inch high-wheel Imperial hand mowers, 
equipped with special rollers and five 
blades, flexibly assembled to conform to 
the contour of rolling grounds. It is 
designed to be drawn by a single horse. 
A sulky arrangement is provided for 
the driver, which is light in weight. 

This same combination may be 
hitched to a suitable tractor, thus the 
mower is available for horse or motor 
power. It is made by the Coldwell Lawn 
Mower Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 


Coldwell Imperial Gang Mower 
Reading matter continued on page 104 
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When you sell a Grindstone 


TUBULAR. FRAME 
Sturdily built with  self-con- 
tained, adjustable seat. Pedal 
operated. 


ANGLE IRON FRAME 


A strongly built equipment, ped- 
al operated. Same high grade 
stone as furnished with tubular 
frame construction. 


WOOD FRAME 
Sturdily built—hand or pedal 
operated—standard R-W qual- 
ity stone. 


POWER 
GRINDSTONES 
Equipped for belt-drive power— 
wood or metal frame. Made in 
sizes to meet all general require- 


Sell a Good One 





PRING is only two jumps away. Tools 
have to be sharpened for spring work. 
There is no time like the present to push the 
grindstone right up in front where the pros- 
pective customer may see it. 


And he is bound to see a R-W grindstone. 
It can’t be overlooked. It has that sturdy 
appearance of efficiency which attracts in- 
stant and favorable attention. 


The quality of R-W stones is the best obtain- 
able. They put keen edges on tools quickly, 
without wearing away the stones. The frames 
which support R-W stones are made to stand 
up under the hardest usage. They last a life- 
time. We make several different styles to meet 
various needs. 


You should have a copy of our latest Grind- 
stone catalog U-7. Write for it today. 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


EuREKA Sprincs, ARK.—J. H. Dick- 
ens now owns the stock of B. A. 
Tweedy, consisting of the following: 
Builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, crockery and glassware, cut- 
lery, fishing tackle, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, sporting goods, etc. 

MARIANNA, ARK.—The Houston 
Potts Hardware has succeeded to the 
business of Potts & McCullock. 


GLENDALE, CAL—The Wilson-Bell 
Hardware Co. has commenced business 
here, and will deal in bathroom fixtures, 
builders’ hardware, churns, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
electrical household specialties, elec- 
trical supplies and equipment, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, garage hardware, 
guns and ammunition, hammocks and 
tents, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, incubators, insecticides, kitch- 
en housefurnishings, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
stoves and ranges, toys and games, 
washing machines and wheel toys. 
Catalogs requested on sporting goods, 
mechanics’ tools and builders’ hard- 
ware. 

INGLEWoop, CAL—The Inglewood 
Hardware Co. has opened a store at 
129 North Commercial Street. 

San Dieco, CaL.—The Parker-Bou- 
telle Hardware Co. has moved to a new 
location at 1020 Eighth Street. 

STocKTON, CAL.—The Stockton Hard- 
ware & Implement Co., operating 
branch stores at Tracy, Escalon and 
Manteca, has purchased the hardware 
and implement stock of the Beckman, 
Welch & Thompson Co. 

Wuittier, CAL—Waechter & Cald- 
well, 125 No. Greenleaf Avenue, request 
catalogs on bathroom fixtures, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, cutlery, elec- 
trical household specialties, flashlights, 
fishing tackle, garage hardware, guns 
and ammunition, heating stoves, kitch- 
en housefurnishings, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pre- 
pared roofing, shelf hardware, sporting 
goods and stoves and ranges. 

CLERMONT, FuLaA—The Clermont 
Hardware Co., requests catalogs on a 
line of furniture. 

TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—The Charles 
Williams Hardware recently suffered 
a fire loss. Catalogs requested on auto- 
mobile accessories, barn equipment, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, electrical household specialties, 
electrical supplies and equipment, farm 
implements, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
garage hardware, gasoline engines, 
guns and ammunition, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen house- 
furnishings, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, lumbing de- 
partment, prepare ng, pumps, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods and stoves and ranges. 

CABERY, ItL.—W. H. Schafroth has 

urchased the interest of Mr. Falter 
n the firm of Falter & Schafroth. He 
will continue the business under his 
own name. 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.—The firm of Sar- 
gent-Tordoff has been dissolved. Mr. 
Tordoff will continue in the shop and 
furnace department, and Mr. Sargent 
will continue the hardware business, 
specializing in sporting goods, cutlery, 
tools and Suilders’ hardware. 

PETERSON, Ilowa.—Peter Mueller will 
engage in business, carrying both a 
wholesale and retail stock of the fol- 
lowing, on which catalogs are re- 
quested: Automobile accessories, auto- 
mobile tires, gasoline, harness, lubricat- 
ing oils and vulcanizing department. 

Burns, Kan.—The Burns Hardware 
Co., successor to C. M. Lyons, is re- 
modeling its store building and install- 
ing new fixtures. 

Parsons, KAN.—Scaletty Bros. have 
purchased a two-story building at 1918 
Main Street, which has been remodeled 
and is now occupied by them. 

CUMBERLAND, Mp.—The Wilson 
Hardware Co., wholesaler and retailer, 
has recently suffered a fire loss. 

BLuE SPRINGS, Mo.—The Blue 
Springs Hardware Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $9,000. 

FREDERICKTOWN, Mo.—The stock of 
Hs H. Bess was completely destroyed by 

re. 

INDEPENDENCE, MOo.—The Independ- 
ence Hardware Co. has increased its 
capital from $30,000 to $60,000. Elec- 
trical goods and dairy supplies have 
been added to its stock. 

PERRYVILLE, Mo.—The Sutterer & 
Lurk stock has been sold. The Perry- 
ville Hardware Co. is the purchaser. 

ForsyTH, Mont.—The Barthel Hard- 
ware Co. has succeeded to the business 
of Barthel & Heisler. ° 

ScHENEvus, N. Y.—G. L. Chamber- 
lain, successor to V. M. Tipple, requests 
catalogs on the following lines: Auto- 
mobile accessories, automobile tires, 
barn equipment, bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, dai supplies, farm im- 
plements, flashlights, ‘fishing tackle, 
garage hardware, gasoline engines, 
guns and ammunition, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, in- 
cubators, insecticides, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, sporting goods, stoves 
and ranges and washing machines. 

RonpA, N. C.—The Foster Hardware 
& Furniture Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital of $50,000 to deal in 
hardware and furniture. The incorpo- 
rators are J. E. Millis, and R. O. and 
J. W. Lindsey. Catalogs requested. 

WARREN, OHI0.—The Builders Hard- 
ware Co. will, about March 15, occupy 
its new location at 121-123 North Park 
Avenue. The concern’s business is both 
wholesale and retail in the following: 
Automobile accessories, automobile 
tires, barn equipment, bathroom fix- 
tures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, cutlery, electrical household 
specialties, flashlights, fishing tackle, 


garage hardware, guns and ammuni- 
tion, hammocks and tents, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, insecticides, 
kitchen housefurnishings, . lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var-" 
nishes and glass, prepared roofing,” 
pumps, refrigerators, shelf hardware, | 
silverware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, washing machines and wheel 
toys. Catalogs requested. 4 


> 
DRUMRIGHT, OKLA—The Newton 
Hardware Co. and the Campbell Hard.” 
ware Co. have been consolidated under” 
the name of the Newton-Campbell Co. 
HARTSHORNE, OKLA.—F. B. Pitch- 
ford has disposed of his stock to Pitch-— 
ford & Evans. The new owners request — 
catalogs on automobile accessories, bi- 
cycles, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, cream separators, crock-* 
ery and glassware, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, electrical household specialties, © 
farm implements, flashlights, fishing 
tackle, guns and ammunition, ham- 
mocks and_ tents, harness, heating ; 
stoves, incubators, kitchen housefur- — 
nishings, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, — 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, stoves and ranges 
and washing machines. 


HELENA, OKLA.—The new store 
building of E. A. Young & Co. is near- | 
ing completion, and will be ready for 
occupancy about March 1. ‘ 


WILKINSBURG, PA.—Miller & Co., 
will, about May 1, move to 1001-1003 
Penn Avenue. 

ARLINGTON, Tex.—The Sewell- 
Slaughter Co. has sold its stock of bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, bi- 
cycles, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, electrical household spe- 
cialties, farm implements, flashlights, 
fishing tackle, gasoline engines, guns | 
and ammunition, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, incubators, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, phonographs, plumbing de- 
partment, prepared roofing, pumps, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, toys and games, washing ma- 
chines and wheel toys to the Slaughter 
Hardware Co. 

BOYNTON, OKLA.—The Clark-Crooch 
Hardware is now occupying its new, 

ern one-story brick building. 


CANTON, OHI0.—The Quality Hard- — 
ware Co., 321 West Tusc Street, has’ 
been incorporated by Hugh M. Com- © 
stock and others, with a capital of $50,- — 
000 to deal in the following lines, on 
which catalogs are requested: Bath- 
room fixtures, ‘builders’ hardware, 
building paper, crockery and _ glass- 
ware, cutlery, dairy supplies, electrical. — 
household specialties, flashlights, fish- 
ing tackle, garage hardware, guns and 
ammunition, hammocks and tents, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, me- ~ 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes ~ 
and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, re- 
frigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, toys and games, washing ma- 
chines and wheel toys. 


(Reading matter continued on page 106) 








